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TRYING IT ON. 
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See Carl Schurz’s speech, Feb, 20, 
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that ‘ill bring ’em to, I reckon. 


Scuvrz— Those conspirators are plotting my ruin ; but ‘I will still strive to detect Sraud and punish viola 


U. 8. G.—“ Well, martial law ain't any use there, but s’pose you clap em into my Bastile- 
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‘OUR CASE” WITH GERMANY 
‘“‘A HARD CASE.” 


We have had a sensation and @ scandal, all 
in one, within the last two weeks. In the 
midst of our virtuous indignation against 
Great Britain for her violation of neutrality, a 
Republican Senator has exploded a bombshell 
into the midst of the West Point encampment 
at Washington, which has spoiled even the 
President’s relish for his cigar. 

Under the pretext of asking information in 
the shape of a resolution of inquiry, the 
Senator from Massachusetts has given inform- 
ation as unexpected as it was unwelcome to 
the corrupt crew of jobbers in epaulets and 
shoulder-straps who surround and share the 
spoils with the general commanding at the 
White House. While we pretended to play the 
Pharisee with John Bull, and were casting up 
the whites of our eyes at his unparalleled 
wickedness in giving aid and comfort to one 
of two belligerents, our precious War Depart- 
ment, and the Military Ring generally, were 
fattening on the proceeds of a still more de- 
liberate violation of neutrality laws in a more 
recent case, and superadding thereto pecula- 
tion and plunder out of the purchase money, 
which was the wages of sin. As we have no 
hope that any exposure, however disgraceful, 
will prompt these people to imitate their 
ancient exemplar, and go and hang themselves, 
we propose to show them up in the pillory 
of the Press as warnings and examples to our 
youth to “go and do otherwise,” that they 
may keep their tongues from lying, and their 
fingers from picking the pockets of people they 
profess to be friendly to. It is a dirty thing 
to steal, but it is dirtier still to superadd hypo- 
crisy to theft. 

With that curious infelicity which is the 
chief characteristic of our present President, 
he has contrived to place our people, or, rather, 
his own Administration, exactly in this un- 
pleasant position. A leading Republican Sen- 
ator has exposed the double-dealing and the 
fraud which make us contemptible in the 
eyes of Germany and France alike; and the 
organs of both those nationalities in this | 
country have not been slow to express it since | 
these very damaging revelations have been 
made. 


7 
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Agreeing on no other point, they are in | 


accord on this, and it is humiliating to the 


pride of honest Americans that foreigners in | 


their midst should have the right to comment 


so disdainfully, yet so truly, on the Adminis- | 


tration which now misrepresents the American 
people. 

The,worst feature of the case is that we 
cannot deny either the truth of the charges or 
the inferences to be deduced from them. The 
whole affair is a shame and a scandal, and the 
more it is s‘fted the worse will it seem. 

We stood as neutrals in a war in which both | 
parties had certain claims on our sympathies, 
but our Government professed a stern neu- 


trality between the belligerents, and apparently | 


carried it out. Yet, after the first crushing 
reverses of the French, our Government seemed 
to bestow its sympathy on the Germans—but 
at the same time secretly connived at the sale | 


PAPER, | 


> CiuDd, | 
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| its workshops to manufacture cartridges to 
accompany the arms it sold them. An impar- 
tiality like words to one, weapons to the 
to each what he most needed at the 
what a sublime moral attitude! 
still, spoiled by an admixture of swindling in 
the transaction. Equivocal as the neutrality 
might have been which gave moral support to 
the one and material weapons to the other, 
it would have been more respectable had it not 
concealed millions of dollars behind it, as yet 
unaccounted for either to the Government 
which sold or that which purchased—sticking 
| to somebody’s fingers, on this side, 
to belong to the Wasuington Ring. 


this ! 
other 


mor 


nent 


But there is this little difference in our sym- 
pathy, 
German fellow-citizens have 
perceive : 
side, 
| prawlerea ni vil 


not been slow to 
whereas our sympathy on the German 
though most loudly expressed, was vow et 
—mere talk—on the other side it 
manifested itself in hard-ware aud hard cash— 
with margin of from two to four mil- 
lic erence between the amount 
paid over by the Fren and that 
received by the A seems to 
have where twineth.” 


a little 
ms of dollars dif 
ch authorities 
1erican which 
the woodbine 





“gone 


Curious inquirers on both sides of the water | 


;are therefore clamorously inquiring, “Is this 
neutrality?” and asking, furthermore, where 
those missing millions went—where did they 
stick? Did they go off with the or 


guns, 


| remain at Washington as a perquisite of that | 


| 

| Military Ring which has succeeded to the 
| honors and the plunder of the Tammany Ling, 
lately deceased, yet still unburied ? 


portune moment for our Administration, and 
for many reasons must inspire wrath and 
terror in the bosoms of the Washington clique 
and the President. 


Firstly. It was a friend who suggested 
the inquiry—Svnator Sumner instituted the 
inquiry. 


Secondly. It was sprung on the President 
just at the moment when he was trying to 
make political capital and secure another 
nomination on the strength of the patriotic 
indignation of our people against the British 
for violating neutrality in our late war. 

Thirdly. If our Administration, through its 
Secretary of War, and other persons near the 
President, could sell arms to one of two belli- 


what force could we support Our Case ? 

Fourthly. What could be done to pacify the 
large German vote, in view of the denuncia- 
tion of the German Press, in New York and 
elsewhere, on this transaction? That adopted 
citizen, Schurz, who has the ear of his com- 
patriots, will insist on Sprechen Deutsch to them 
on this topic—and how to answer him, when 
the thing is true ? 

Fifthly. Both nationalities have been dis- 
gusted by these revelations. The German, 
because the arms were sold to their enemy ; 


swindled out of several millions of money by 

the Military Ring in the transaction, as the 

papers cited by Mr. Sumner go far to prove. 
Sixthly. The conclusion has, therefore, to 


been ‘a sell,” a humbug and a swindle on both 
parties all the way through, and the onus of 
disproving it lies on the Government and its 
accredited agents, from the head down to the 
lesser members. 

This is a scandal which appeals and ad- 
dresses itself not only to our own people of 
native blood and birth, but to the large foreign 
element domiciled among us, and their com- 
patriots abroad, all of whom will hear of and 
feel an interest in it. 

The leading German papers of New York 
have given great prominence to the matter, 
and have exposed the duplicity of the Admin- 
istration and its agents in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. 

The great representative of the Teutonic 
race in the Senate has also flung the firebrands 
of his eloquence into the West Point camp, 





|and kindled a conflagration whose glare will 
| be reflected across the Atlantic. 

On the French side, where sympathy, or, at 
least, apology, for the Administration might 
have been anticipated, the feeling seems 
| equally bitter and disdainful. 
| The Courrier des Etats Unis scoffs at the Ad- 
| ministration, and shows the dilemma in which 
Mr. Sumner’s resolution of inquiry places it, 
both as regards its violation of neutral rights 
and the complicity of its friends and represent- 
atives in the frauds so ardently practiced. 

Altogether the aspect of the whole affair is 
decidedly unwholesome for Grant & Co. doing 
a large commission business at Washington ; 
and on the whole, ‘‘our Case” with Germany 
and France is a decidedly ‘‘ hard Case” under 
| these lamps, as the late lamented Artemus Ward 
would express it. 

As far as Frank Lesrie’s Intustratep News- 
PAPER is concerned, we say distinctly, that, 
with all our regard for foreign potentates and 
powers, there is one thing we love and respect 
still more—the fair fame of the American Union; 





JISTRATED | 


| 
supposed | 


thus impartially exhibited, which our | 


This new scandal has arisen at a most inop- | 


gerents in a war in which we were neutrals, with | 


the French, because they believe they were | 


be arrived at, that, regarded either as a politi- | 
cal or commercial transaction, the affair has | 


T nl y ‘ y y mi 
NEWSPAPER. 
compelled to declare that this indictment of 
Senator Sumner against the good faith and fair 
dealing of General Grant’s Administration to- 
foreigners has its foundation in 


ward those 


truth and justice. 


KU-KLUX REPORTS 

CONGRESS. 
THERE was ‘‘an ancient sage philosopher,” 
| who puzzled his brains for many moons over 
| the troublesome question as to how many dis- 
smbodied spirits could dance on the point of | 
a cambric-needle. The ancient chronicle from 
which we learn this fact does not tell us what 
the result of this sage’s inquiries were—proba- 
bly because there was no Congress, and no 
public printer, paid at so much per mile and, 
line, in those benighted days. 

But, as one of the results of the blessings 
we now enjoy—in taxation and otherwise—we 
have before us in print the reports of the ma- 
jority and minority of the Congressional Com- 
mittee appointed to examine into that mys- 
terious matter, the Ku-Klux, and we regret to 
say that the net result is a great de ne of faaaiin 
and a very few sparks of fire. 

What our people expected an 
an explanation as to what this ‘‘ Raw-Head 
and-Bloody-Bones the South is, which, 
|} under the name of ‘‘ Ku-Klux,” has been the 
| chief capital on which our ‘thieving carpet- 


THE TO 


| € 


1 wanted was 


of 


bag yoers ” (as Horace Gree ley calls them) have 
secured Northern sympathy, and s - nm mil- 
lions, until they have reduced re ates to 


bankruptcy and quasi repudiation, A frauds 


which have made some of their governors 
fugitives irom justice, and may make several 
} more. 


But neither the report of the majority nor of 
the minority gives us this information. The 


thing remains as shadowy and spectral as it | 


has always been before ; and the suspicion is 
suggested to us that it is a name, and nothing 
else. 

Had it really been an organization such as 
its imaginative describers, both friend and foe, 
declare, we should have had some better clue 
to it long since than the mere argument de- 
rived from isolated instances of individual 
outrage over a wide tract of country, and the 
narratives of negroes claiming and seeking for 
the rewards of martyrdom on account of color. 

The committee to whom this matter was 
confided have made not one, but two reports— 
a majority and a minority report. These two 
reports directly contradict each other—the first 
affirming one state of things at the South, the 


other insisting on directly the reverse. One 
declares the South to be a ravening tiger ; the 


other, a persecuted lamb. One believes in the 
existence of a Ku-Klux organization, though 
it can give no good and sufficient reasons for 
the faith that is in it ; the other roundly de- 
clares that the existence of any such organiza- 
| tion is a myth, a falsehood and a fable, in- 
| vented by the thievish carpet-bagger and the 
| credulous freedman, through fraud and fear. 
| That there are outrages against person and 
| property in the South, as in the North, both 
| declare. That these outrages, owing to the 
| results of the war and the sparseness of the 
population, are more often accompanied by 
open violence South than North, is also stated ; 
but of evidence of the actual existence of 
any such organization as the so-called Ku-Klux, 
neither of these reports furnishes any conclu- 
sive proofs. In fact, we may frankly say that 
both reports prove the reverse, though they 
show a state of society which is anything but 
agreeable. 

Whose fault this may be is also another 
matter ; but it is only fair to say that all the 
fault is not traceable to the original elements, 
either white or black, which occupied the 
country before the war, but to the foreign 
element which has worked its way in since that 
time, to the equal damage of both races. 

Left alone, the white man and the black at 
the South, who were used to each other, would 
long since have settled down harmoniously 
under the new order of things. 

But a disturbing element has been intro- 
duced in the persons of the very discreditable 
Northerners, called carpet-baggers, who have 
robbed both whites and blacks in their manage- 
ment of matters at the South—in proof of 
which we see the flight of several of their 
governors, after impeachment, and the fraudu- 
lent issue of State bonds under their auspices. 

These facts convince us the Ku-Klux is, as 
we have already said, a mere ‘“‘ Raw-Head-and- 
Bloody-Bones” of the nursery tales, fit only to 
frighten children, and that the grown men of 
the North need trouble their minds no more 
about it. 

That the social system of the South needs re- 
construction, that the safety of life and pro- 
perty needs additional guarantees, and that it 
will take time and trouble to reconcile a proud 
people to a new condition of things, alien to 
all their former prejudices, there can be no 
doubt. But that a community whose chief 
characteristic before the war was recklessness, 
and in which no cowardly or mean trait ever 
| found countenance, could suddenly degenerate 
| into a nest of midnight assassins, we do not 





of arms to their enemy, ard actually allowed | and it is with pain and shame that we are | believe. 
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We intend to give the South the benefit of 
the doubt until the fact is proven against them 
{which it is not in either of these reports) ; and 
until then Franx Lesuie’s Intustratep News- 

| PAPER, neither by pen nor pencil, will add to 
| the weight under which that stricken people 
| are now suffering. 


> 
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“KING YO 
FRIENDS ?” 

Our friend Greeley is evidently ‘after the 
Grant Military Ring” with a sharp stick. 

In one issue, last week, the Tribune, under 
the head of ‘Political Miscellany,” throws 
half a dozen bombshells into the Washington 
Ring, which blow up several of the pet pro- 
jects and defenders of the Administration in a 
ful to witness. 


| 


One commences thus : “There is a peculi- 
arity about investigations into Radical rascal- 
ities ;” and goes on to show how the “real 
value of red postage-stamps has never been 
appreciated,” citing the fact that, in the 
Mr. Joseph P. two hundred and 
fifty doll of the value of three cents 


case 
of Cushman, 
rs worth, 
each, gives us $8,333 of those familiar tokens. 

Then come ** Some plain words about our 
Adviser,” from the Rochester 
Union, in which the chosen champion of the 


Administration, our own Senator Conkling, is 


Administration 


“This man Conkling is the most impudent fraud 
ever palmed off on any people, in the shape of a 
public man. He holds his seat in the United States 
Senate by virtue of bribery and corruption in the 
me resi at Albany. He entered Congress penu 

$s and threadbare, but soon became, and now is a 
milli naire. As this is an era of investigati itis 
hoped the case of the head Fagin may be reached,”’ 
etc, 

Then follows an editorial from the Provi- 
dence Press, on ** The Shameful Exhibition of the 
Grant Senatorial Ring,” in which occurs the 
following strong language : 


on, 


“If General Grant would have a peg to stand upon 
in his renomination and election, he must cut short 
this folly of his friends, dismiss in disgrace the Rings 
which, like harpies, are destroying the good name of 
the Administration, peremptorily demand thorough 
and exhaustive examinations into all cases of corrup- 
tion and peculation, stop fighting sound Republicans, 
who have the interest and success of honest Kepub- 
licanisim at heart, and think more of beimg the unsullied 
President of our entire republic than of being renom- 
inated. Only in this way can he retain the confidence 
of the party and people, already so profoundly shaken 
by the folly of his apologists and defenders.” 

It is very evident that General Grant cannot 
and will not have this ‘‘peg to stand upon,” 
since he has created the very state of things here 
complained of. ‘‘ Administration Interference 
in Elections” is the text of the extract in this 
political miscellany, referring to interference in 
the local elections, in which the President’s 
pets have been invariably beaten. 

Finally, in all the imposing array of small- 
caps, the Tribune republishes from the Lock- 
port Journal an editorial on this conundrum : 
‘*Wuy ARE THE FOREMOST REPUBLICANS OF THE 
CoUNTRY DROPPING OFF?” and answers it in a 
very plain way, by intimating that General 
Grant, as a new convert to Republicanism, has 
not recognized the old leaders of that party. 

Now, when two such sound Republican 
journals as the Tribune and Frank LEsLIz’s 
InnustrateD Newspaper find it necessary to 
disown a President and an Administration 
which really do not represent the principles or 
the practice of the party they profess to serve, 
it is proof positive that there must be some- 
thing very rotten at Washington to provoke 
such antagonism. 


A JUDGE AND JURY ON TRIAL. 
We read among the city items of one of our 
daily contemporaries the following item of 


news. which chronicles a curious piece of 
intelligence to the uninitiated : 
“The Stokes case was adjourned yesterday to 


Yonday next, owing to the non-attendance of Judge 
Cardozo.” 

Now, what this means is, that the judge and 
jury are both on trial, and the criminal is ‘ hav- 
ing a good time of it” at the Tombs, which is 
not half so dismal a place as its name might 
imply for prisoners who can afford to pay 
liberally for extra accommodation and extra 
comforts. 

A more instructive commentary on the way 
we manage matters in New York could not be 
found than this very proceeding. 

It has been justly remarked, that, ever since 
the committal of Stokes to the Tombs, the posi- 
tion of the prisoner and of the Grand Jury 
has been reversed. They have been put on 
trial—not he; and that a anomalous state of 
things continues to this very moment. His 
able counsel has contrived to reverse the rela- 
tive position of the parties in a way which re- 
minds one more of pantomime tlian of courts 
of justice. 

And now comes another complication. The 
judge is summoned to Albany, to stand his 
trial on an impeachment (not a soft one) pre- 
ferred by certain members of the Bar Associa- 
tion, who charge him with corrupt practices. 
He goes to Albany to attend to this accusation, 
so vital to him, both as a judge and a man, 
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and the consequence is, another postponement | ment has been carried, and the refinements | fitting compliments to the guest of the evening, 
of the Stokes trial. which ‘‘our correspondent” and the ‘‘inter- | and fought again the battles which are most 

Poor Fisk, who filled so large a space in the | viewer” have made on what used vulgarly to historic. ; 
public eye, is well-nigh forgotten already be called by the favorite epithet of Mr. The Third Army Corps Union has already 
among the cumulative sensations which have | Greeley. ee eee nee See We gel yglihen P abe 
crowded upon us since his tragedy was the? “Lord, how this world is given to lying!” - “4 et — so recognized = one eS ae 

BEG) ye ° representative associations of the ci 


nine-days’ wonder of this busy metropolis. 

A few more such delays, and a few more 
strong sensations, and his ghost, like Pompey’s, 
will 

“Stalk unavenged among us !”’ 


We have no desire nor intention to prejudge 


this case; but really the concatenation is so | 


remarkable, of the trial of judge and jury pre- 
ceding that of the alleged criminal, that we 
cannot abstain from imitating Captain Cuttle, 
aud ‘‘ making a note of it.” 


4 
—— ~ 


SENSIBLE TO THE LAST. 

(Tue writer of the following was ‘‘a rebel,” 
and we are disposed to call him ‘‘a liar and a 
scoundrel !” But his social relations are good, 
he has served his country well, and has not 
been in a police-station, so far as we know. 
But in printing what he writes, it must be 

o ’ 
understood that we endorse nothing that he 
says reflecting on the “later Franklin,” to 
whom the country is indebted for most of the 
good sense it has displayed for the last quarter 
of a century. —Ep. } 

Horace Greeley has just been enjoying the celebra 
tion of his sixty-first birthday, having passed the 
“*three-score’’ and entered upon the residuary ‘*‘ ten”’ 
allotted to the days of man in the Scriptures. 

Sut, as of Cleopatra, whom he resembles in this 
respect only, it may be said of the sage of Chappaqua— 
“ Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale 

His infinite variety.” 

He ‘‘ keeps his head as level ” now as ever, and has 
given two signal proofs of it since the celebration 
aforesaid. 

The first instance is his republication, in ertenso, in 
the Tribune, of Governor Gratz Brown's scathing in- 
dictment of the Grant Administration. This proves 
that neither seduction nor party ties can prevent his 
reproduction of truth where he sees it, though the 
“narrow-minded blockheads ” of the party may howl 
and make faces at him. 

The second proof is not political, but personal. 
The proposal to erect a brazen statue in his honor, in 
opposition to the shining brass of Franklin, his sup- 
posed model, has called forth a characteristic re- 
sponse from him. 

He demurs to the proceeding while he is alive, stat- 
ing that it will be time enough after he is dead to have 
his effigy put up, since during life he finds that he 
has stones enough thrown at him to satisfy his wants 
in that respect. 

This is very sensible in our “later Franklin,’ for this 
new fashion, instituted in the case of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, of putting up “brazen images” (which 
do not violate the commandment because they re 


semble nothing “on-earth’’) to living men, is a | 


novelty which ought not to be encouraged. 

“Cali no man happy till he dies,’’ said the ancient 
sage. So we may repeat, Put up no man’s statue in 
the highway until Death has set its seal on his work, 
and the survivors pronounce it good. It was one of 
the sensible things the late unlamented Tweed did, 
when he refused a similar compliment urged by of- 
ficious friends. Yet, what a melancholy mockery 
would that statue now be, appropriate as a brazen 
image seemed of him who made so much gold out of 
that metal, contemplating 
while jeering boys inquire if he sees anything green 
in that park where it was to have been placed. 

Of course we mean to draw no parallel between the 
men, nor to infer that Mr. Greeley will ever be less 
worthy of respect than now. 

We cite the parallel case only as an illustration of a 
very curious innovation we are introducing in New 
York. 


“PROVISIONAL” PRESS-GAGS. 

Tue Administration of M. Thiers has found 
it necessary to cause the Minister of War to 
address a circular to the Press, respecting the 
circulation of false intelligence through their 
medium. 

It is a curious commentary on the modus 
operandi of the Provisional Republic, this 
being one of the most obnoxious measures of 
the late Imperial Government. 

The freedom of the Press is too delicate a 
thing to be tampered with by arbitrary Gov- 
ernmental restrictions and ‘‘ rectifications.” 

True, its liberty may and often does degen- 
erate into license ; yet, the abuse is better than 
an utter stifling of free utterance. ‘Error 
can do little harm so long as Truth is left free 
to combat it!” said a celebrated thinker, 
and he uttered a great truth in this saying. 

It would be well, however, could public 
opinion be brought to bear on this very large 
infusion of lie into the Press, not only in 
France, but nearer home. There are journals 
even in this exceptional land of ours, which do 
not always strictly adhere to truth naked and 
unadorned, but deviate sometimes into the 
flowery paths of imagination. In plainer lan- 
guage, the mendacity of some of our public 
journals is so habitual, that those who read 
them always accept even the truth they may 
contain with doubt and hesitation. 

Cable telegrams manufactured in the edito- 
rial sanctum, foreign correspondences con- 
cocted in the bedroom of the editor after 
breakfast, interviewing persons and minutely 
detailing imaginary conversations which never 
took place, and similar flights of fancy, begin 
to make journalism a suspicious medium for the 
transmission of truth. Baron Munchausen, 
could he be resuscitated, would stand aghast 
at the perfection to which his 


it in his present state, | 


says an old writer. He might repeat it now 
with more fervor. Still, we repeat, it is the 
fault of a public which permits and sanctions 
it, by patronizing the liars—and no Govern- 
ment remedies could be devised as cures 
which would not be worse than the disease. 

BRITISH 


GIG-OLOGY. 


Ir is related of a tradesman, who was put on 
the witness-stand in an important trial before 
| the Lord Chief Justice of England and a 
jury,” that when asked by the plaintiff’s coun- 
sel about the social status of an individual 


| Japan, has not forgotten Turkey. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE El 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 
of the First Train 

Constantinople. 
The march of civilization, which has even reached 
A railroad in Con- 
Stantinople is not merely a revolution, it is a trans- 
formation. The very idea of such a thing must cause 


ROPEAN 


Arrival of Cars at 


his far-famed coffin. As the Pacific Railroad proves a 
more powerful instrumentality in the destruction of 
the peculiar institution of Mormonism than either 


| legislation or missionary enterprise, so the snorting 


| 
| Of the iron borse on the banks of the Bosphorus | 


named in the proceedings, he replied that the | 


person was a “gentleman.” On being cross- 
examined by the opposing counsel and re- 
quested to state why he considered the mana 
gentleman, the witness answered promptly, 
‘*Because he keeps a gig, sir.” W hereupon 
Carlyle, in search just then for something to 
point a satire, seized on the incident and 
coined a new word especially for the meridian 
of Britain, namely, ‘“gigology.” The gig- 
| ology of Carlyle means little more than what 
we understand by ‘‘flunkyism,” to wit, an 
obsequious deference (no matter in what grade 
of society) to those who occupy a position one 


scale above our own—except that gigology 
means British flunkyism as differing from 


| flunkyism in general. In England it is not 
| deference to the person, but to the thing. Our 
| «tradesman ” thought little and cared less for 
Mr. Jauhnson, disconnected with his gig. It 
was the gig, not Jauhnson, which secured the 
tradesman’s encomium. In this light, through- 
out England, we find everywhere gigology 
prevailing. Ascend the scale, and next will 
come the neat one-horse brougham and little 
tiger ; beyond that, a carriage and pair and 
| coachman, who perhaps, his horses groomed, 
| does the waiter’s work in the house, odorous 
though he be, and redolent of the stercoraceous 
fumes of the stable. Further up the line, we 
see coachman, footman and waiters, a variety 
of carriages and horses and large estates in the 
country—yet our man in the witness-box will 
give you the proper designation for each 
condition. 
ow, Carlyle’s tradesman represents the 
whele British nation. Not one from high to 
low but what is afflicted with ‘‘ gigology.” 
Not one but what is ready to look down in- 
solently on every person below him and look 
up obsequiously to every one above him. The 
consequence is, when we reach the top and 
| get to the ‘‘ governing classes,” we find an un- 
| qualified arrogance, unbearable insolence and 
egregious pretension. ‘lhis is termed by the 
| sycophantic admirers of the British aristocracy 
| ‘*an easy natural exhib‘tion of a sense of inbred 
superiority!” This is all right for the ‘‘witness- 
| box,” and so far as the ‘‘ sense” is exercised on 
| their home-subjects, we might not choose to 
| criticise. But the British aristocracy, which, 
| bear in mind, is the British Government, do not 
stop here. ‘The fact is, the exhibition we speak 
of, is their way of playing the game of brag. 
Doubtless, it is more dignified and decorous 
than the free and easy swagger of the Missis- 
sippi steamboat gambler, but it is no more 
honest—not in fact as honest, for, after all, the 
gambler’s money is up and may be lost. We 
do not desire to stir the fires of dissension or 
help to keep alive any controversies Letween 
the two countries which should be quieted ; 
but we do believe in putting before our readers 
| the genuine characteristics of the people we 
| have made a treaty with on an important sub- 
| ject, and with whom we have to deal, so that 
| every one may exercise an enlightened judgment 
| on current events. 





“ 
| 
BANQUET TO GENERAL SICKLES. 
Amona the many features of the celebration 
of Washington’s Birthday in New York, no one 
was more noticeable than the banquet given by 
the Third Army Corps Union to General Daniel 
E. Sickles, United States Minister to Spain, and 
former Commander of the Corps. Delmonico’s 
large dining-hall was specially decorated for 
the occasion, and with its festoons of national 
colors, and portraits of living and dead heroes 
of the gallant old Corps, presented an exceed- 
ingly appropriate and pleasant appearance. 
| General Charles K. Graham presided at the 
| banquet. At his right sat General Sickles, 
| Father Farrell, General Shaler, General Prince 
and Judge Kirkland ; at his left, Major-General 
| Joseph Hooker, General J. Watts de Peyster, 
Collector Arthur, Judge Beach, and others. 

A large company of invited guests, including 
| Officers of the army and prominent members 
|of the Press and Bar, participated in the 

ovation. 

While the gentlemen were enjoying them- 
| selves in the large hall, the young and beautiful 
Mrs. Sickles was entertaining the ladies in 
lan adjoining salon. 

interesting selections during the evening, and 
| a party of ladies and gentlemen gave several 
| ballads and operatic gems. 

Eight toasts were drunk, and brought out a 








A band of music played | 


| persecution. 








may, and in all probability will, do more to drown the 
feeble echoes of Islamism than either preaching or 
The Czar could certainly have no more 
efficient ally to assist him in stepping into the shoes 
of the “‘ sick man ”’ of Europe. 


The Electric Light at the South Foreland. 


On New Year’s Day, Sir Frederick Arrow, the 
Deputy Master of the Trinity Board, with various 
other officials, visited the South Foreland Lighthouse, 
which is situated between Dover and Deal, for the 
purpose of inaugurating the new electric light, which 
has been introduced there at great expense. He 
started the machinery, and in an instant the two light- 
towers, distant four hundred yards from the engine- 
house, flashed forth a light of dazzling brightness, 
which was greeted by three hearty cheers. The South 
Foreland lighthouses, established in 1634, exhibited 
coal fires till 1790, since when up to the present time 
(with the exception of a few weeks about thirteen 
years ago, when the electric light was temporarily 
displayed) they have been illumined with oil. The 
South Foreland towers are 449 yards apart, and their 
lights are respectively 372 and 275 feet above spring- 
tide high-water mark. Buildings for the production 
of the electric light have been erected midway between 
the two lighthouses. The electricity is generated by 
Prof. Holmes’s magnetic electric machines, worked 
by small horizontal condensing engines, and the 
electrical currents are sent from the machines by un- 
derground wires to the lantern of each lighthouse. 
In case of accident, there is an effective oil-lamp 
always ready to take the place of the electric light. 


Adventure of the Czar at a Bear-Hunt. 


We publish in this number an illustration of the 
attack made by an enormous bear upon the Emperor 
of Russia. The beast rushed out of the wood at the 
moment his Majesty was approaching. The Russian 
black bear is so formidable an antagonist, that, had 
the Emperor lost his self-possession, the consequences 
might have been very serious; but the Czar being 
a cool hand, met Master Bruin with a shot which so 
disconcerted him as to give time for the rest of the 
hunting-party to come up and make a trophy of the 
monster who had intended to make a meal of an 
Emperor. 


The Immigrants’ Home at Melbourne. 


On the road between St. Kilda and Melbourne 
stands a row of wooden houses. They were origi- 
nally built as a refuge for the crowds hastening to the 
diggings ; they are now used to shelter the lame, halt, 
blind and infirm whom the digging flood has left be- 
hind it. The Immigrants’ Home provides for that 
large class who cannot work—even in a country 
where work is abundant—by reason of old age, 
wounds and sickness. Many of its inmates are 
worn-out diggers, who omitted .to save anything 
during the early days of the gold discoveries ; others 
are the residue of the drunkards and spendthrifts 
which the mother-country is always so kindly send- 
ing out to Australia, treating the antipodal colonies 
as a convenient shooting-ground for rubbish. Round 
the wood-fire of the Home can be seen many wretches 
who were once gentlemen. The Home is a collection 
of straggling buildings, and contains male and female 
wards, kitchens and dining-rooms. The casual ward 
(depicted in our cut), is a plain whitewashed room, 
furnished with a bench and rude table. The hour is 
8 P.M.: @ blazing fire is burning, and the applicants 
are waiting for the arrival of the superintendent. 
The Immigrants’ Home has a small grant from the 
Government, but is mainly supported by voluntary 
contributions, 


The Oxford Boat-Crew on the Isis. 


The University crews are beginning to prepare for 
the great struggle which is so eagerly and yet anx- 
iously expected by those ambitious of the highest 
renown for aquatic performances. The crews both of 
Cambridge and Oxford have been recently engaged 
in active training on the Cam and Isis. The floods at 
Oxford having prevented the usual mode of “ coach- 
ing’ by running along the path on the bank, the 
commander has been obliged to take his seat in the 
stern of the boat, where his weight of ‘weive is a 
sensible addition to the task enjoined upon his pupils, 


Funeral Services at Notre Dame, 


The funeral ceremonies at Notre Dame in honor of 
those who died in the defense of Paris has been one 
of the principal items of French social intelligence 
during the past few days, and we are able to publish 
an illustration of the scene near the rostrum or pulpit 
from which the address was delivered. The solemni- 
ties were organized by the society in aid of the sick 
and wounded, and the whole cathedral was draped in 
black, while upon the black banners loosely hung the 
Geneva red cross, In the midst of the choir, in front 
of the altar, was an immense catafalque, supported 
on silver columns, with a pediment of siiver, with 
black drapery, and decorated with French flags and 
colors. A great crowd of distinguished persons as- 
sembled to take part in the ceremonies, which were 
responded to by the keen sympathies of every one 
within the vast building. 


Visit of the Emperor of Brazil to the 
*“ Monde Illustré*’ Establishment. 

The publishing department of the Moniteur Uni- 
versel, at which the Monde JlUustré and other jour 
nals are printed, received a visit in the latter part of 
January of this year from Dom Pedro, the Emperor of 
Brazil. He arrived about ten o’clock in the morning, 
dressed in simple costume, and with no retinue but a 
single companion, M. Siars, Director of the Observa- 
tory at Rio Janeiro, His Majesty inspected with much 
interest every separate department, and expressed 


favorite amuse- | like number of prominent oflicers, who paid | himself as being highly gratified by the visit. 


| 


{ 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 

Car.orta Parti goes to Italy. 

‘Unpixe ” is in preparation at Niblo’s. 

Nixsson and Capoul sail for Europe in April. 

Niusson begins a brief season of Opera, 
March 4tl 

ALA i in Lent, our theatres are very 
flourishing. 


Frar cisco Minstrels are playing 


ck of all Trades,” 


ly san 
“Ja 
Miss Fanny Davenport, of the Fifth Avenue, 
has gone to New Orieans. 
Tue Dvxe’s Morro” has been given by 
Mrs. Conway, in the Brooklyn Theatre. 
Mr. J. B. Boorn plays Cassius acceptably 


| in “Julius Cesar,” at his brother's threatre. 
the bones of the Prophet (if any remain) to rattle in | 7 B Grother’s trentze 


Mrs. MacCreapy’s Shylock receives favor- 
able comment. She was in Maine last week. 

THE matinee performances on Washington’s 
sirthday in New York were all well attended. 

A rruty thrilling drama, entitled “ Buffalo 
Bill,’ is drawing immense audiences to the Bowery. 

Mr. Creswick has been playing at the 
Boston Theatre, in the character of Oliver Cromwell. 

“Savep FRoM Rut,” a local sensational 
drama, was brought out at the Park, Brooklyn, last 
wet 

Tue Union Square Theatre, with its excel- 
lent variety performances, mects with due appre- 
ciation, 

“ Pot AND PARTNER Jor,” a nautical bur- 
lesque, has occasioned much merriment at Wood's 
Museum. 

Ir is hoped that Adelaide Phillips will assist 
during the April season of Italian opera, given by 
Parepa-Rosa, 

Tue Mulder-Fabbri Troupe, at the Grand 
Opera House, have rendered popular German operas 
with fine effect. 

Miss JENNIE ArmstronG, of Maine, has 
made her Italian d@¢bit as Giovanna Anglianna, with 
encouraging results. 


Tue popular dramatist John Pool, who has 
written for the stage since 1813, died in London 


recently, aged eighty-seven years. 


Tue ladies of St. Paul’s M. E. Church gave 
aconcert at Steinway Hall, February 19th, for the 
benefit of the Zenana Schools in India. 

“ Humpty Dumpty ” wears well, and judging 
from his popularity, should live to a good old age. 
The Olympic is scarcely able to accommodate her 
friends. 


Mr. Daty’s Fifth Avenue Troupe left New 
York on Washington’s Birthday, at 8 a. M.; played 
Divorce in Philadeiphia, and returned in time to give 
the usual evening performance, 


Dr. Tourser has already received applica- 
tions from over eight thousand singers for the grand 
jubilee chorus, the Handel and Haydn Society heading 
the list. To facilitate travel to the proposed coliseum, 
the Boston City Council has passsd an order for the 
erection of permanent iron bridges on Huntington 
Avenue, over the Boston and Albany Railroad, and on 
Newton Street, over the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road, at a cost of $175,000. 








SCIENTIFIC, 


THe people of California are invited to com- 
fort themseives in the matter of earthquakes. The 
Surveyor-General has been examining the records 
from 1769 till now, and judges there is no reason for 
any anticipation of serious danger from this source. 
The shocks of 1868 did some little injury, and there 
were shocks in 1800, 1808 and 1812, which were about 
equally powerful, but judging from the whole past 
there is no reason for apprehension of any great dis- 
aster in this way. 


Tue Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
delphia is entirely inadequate to admit of a suitable 
display of its very extensive and valuabie collections 
in various departments of natural history. The 
society has been in existence about sixty years, and 
has attained a high position on both continents. It 
is about to erect a new building to accommodate 
suitably its valuable museums, and establish there- 
with extensive zoological gardens. The object of 
this society is ‘‘ mutual instruction concerning the 
inorganic constituents of the globe, the plants and 
animals that inhabit it, and the laws of the natural 
forces under which they exist.’ 


Sreezn Mape From Pennsyivanra Ore.—A 
series of experiments have been made at the steel- 
works near Harrisburg, Pa., in the manufacture of 
steel exclusively from Pennsylvania ores. The result 
is said to have been so satisfactory as to justify the 
expectations that the country may eventually export 
ores or pig metal to the European manufactories. 
The chemist employed at Baldwin makes an artificial 
ferro-mangenese which is claimed to be even better 
than the imported spiegeleison, and the product 
of the Bessemer converters is said to be of such re- 
markabie tenacity that it may soon be expected to 
supersede wrought iron entirely. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is rapidly relaying its main track 
with steel rails, the greater portion of which are made 
at Baldwin. The rails have been subjected, together 
with the best foreign steel rails, to very severe com- 
parative tests, and those manufactured at the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Works have proved to be the best in 
regard to safety, tenacity, durability and economy. 


Parautax or A Srar.—The bright star, a 
Lyre, must now be added to the few of which the 
parallax is known with considerable accuracy. Dr. 
Brunnow, formerly director of the observatory at Ann 
Arbor, and now astronomer royal for Ireland, has 
lately computed a series of careful and most accurate 
measurements on this star, made by comparison with 
a minute star near it, known as Struve’s Companion, 
fhe result is that the parallax is almost exactly one- 
fifth of a second. An idea of the smallness of this 
angie may be formed by reflecting that the smallest 
visible object subtends an angle of about one minute ; 
so that if the angle which Dr. Brunnow had to 
measure were increased three hundred times, it would 
still appear to the naked eye as a mere point. Yet 
this is the angle subtended by the distance from the 
earth to the sun as seen frem the star. The corre- 
sponding distance of the star is a little more than a 
million times that of the sun, or about 93,000,000,000,000 
miles. Previous determinations of this parallax, by 
Peters and the Struves, have ranged from one-tenth 
to one-fourth of a second ; but the extreme difficulty 
of measuring so small an angle made them all a little 
a rae } 
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ENGLAND.—THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE SOUTH FORELAND. FRANCE.—COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES AT ‘‘NOTRE DAME” FOR THE SOULS OF THE VICTIMS 
OF THE LATE WAR. 
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FRANCE.—THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL’S VISIT TO THE PUBLISHING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
‘‘ MONDE ILLUSTRE” AT PARIS. 





BUSSIA.—-ENCOUNTER OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA WITH A BEAR. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—BANQUET GIVEN BY THE THIRD ARMY CORPS UNION TO THEIR FORMER COMMANDER, MAJOR-GENERAL D. E. SICKLES, AT DELMONICO’S, FEBRUARY 22D.—SEE PAGE 403. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—OPENING BECEPTION OF THE MIT POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, AT THE TEMPORARY HALL, 10. 681 FIFTH AVENUE, FEBRUALY 20TH.—SEE PAGE 411, 
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OF THE HEARTH. 


with red, wet 


THE LIGHT 


FATHER and children 
Open the cage and the linnet flies: 

All the has been sorrow-rack’d 
Aud water and fo d the bird hath lack’d. 


eyes 


house 


Mother sleeps in the churchyard near, 

Her seat at the board is empty and drear, 
The rose-bush withers at the door, 

The kind hand waters it no more. | 


The spinning-wheel is silent there ; 

With holes in his stockings the boy doth fare; 
The spider spins on the ceiling gray, 

No brisk broom brushes it away. 


The mother’s care was ever blest. 
Her busy hands were never at rest ; 
Father oft was angry and mad, 

But now in the ingle be Siis, 


80 sad! 


Sad he sits by a cheerless fire, 
Help from strangers he now must hire ; | 
Much indeed may be bought for gold, } 
All save the heart that is now so cold. 


The busy, blessing, caressing hand, 

The face so thoug ul, and sweet and bland, 
For the first last time are loved and known 
When the gentle light of the hearth hath fown. 






THE SISTER’S SECRET. 


e 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—(CONTINUED. ) 

I HEARD his words; his hands clasped mine ; 
my tears ceased to flow; and I listened, mute, 
obedient, charmed, 

** Think you that it has cost me no effort to 
be able offer you such consolations ?” he 
went on. ‘Is it not rather for me to plead for 
commiseration? Vail your sorrow as I do 
mine. It is too sacred to be expressed by tears 
—ignoble drops that any grief will prompt !” 

I did as he commanded, and looked up to 
show him that my eyes were tearless. I met 
his gaze. Was there anything in my eyes that 
sent an expression flitting across his face, 
vacue, indefinable as the shadow of gossamer 
seen floating athwart the moon ? 


to 


‘You must be brave, Maggie. I shall want 
your bravery. You, who were dear to my 
wife, are now dear to me. Kate’s child is 


motherless—will you be its mother ?” 

I started as if a ghost had crossed before me, 
He went on quickly, seeing that I had mis- 
apprehended his meaning : 

‘TT have no one to wiiomIcan confide the 
charge of this helpless little creature. I could 
trust no one but you. Could | secure safer 
guardianship? He has your blood in him, 
being your sister’s child. Those nameless sym- 
pathies which exist in the blood of families 
will speak to him in your eyes, your caresses. 
Shall I be imposing a troublesome charge ?” 

‘*No,” I answered; “‘you offer me a duty | 
which it would be my pride, my delight to per- | 
form. But ‘4 

‘*What is your objection ?” Le asked, sceing 
me pause. 

**You will send him here ?” 

‘*No. You will return with me. 
is yours.” 

“7 cannot return with you. Send the little 
pet here, and I will devote my life to it.” 

‘*You cannot return with me? Why? I 
have a house at Newtown newly furnished. It 
was to have received us. But it will be like a 
sepulchre. Come! leave this existence which 
-has been made unendurable to you. Am I not 
your brother ?” 

**T cannot live with you. 
am not wretched here now. Since George has 
left us my aunt treats me like a daughter. | 
She will love your child, for poor’ Kate’s death | 
has been a terrible shock to her, filled her with | 
keen repentance, and her remorse will guaran- 
tee her devotion to the offspring from whose 
mother she has wrung so many tears.” 

‘* But my home will be so lonely—so fearfully 
lonely. Death has robbed me of my love—I 
am selfish. I want, I crave for the companion- 
ship of one whose affinity with her whom I 
have lost will lighten my troubles. Do not | 
leave me to my solitude.” 

What would I have given to have said, ** Yes, 
I will come”? But the lifelong influence of my | 
aunt had filled me with something of the | 
strength of her disciplinarianism ; I found it | 
fortunately operating at the moment which 
demanded its exercise. 

‘*T could not live with you,” I answered, not 
daring to meet his eyes. ** Think of what you 
ask !” 

He was silent. 
me intently. Presently he said: 

“ Be it so. The child shail be sent to you. 
It is delicate, and will need all yourcare. Will 
your aunt object ?” 

‘*No. She will welcome it.” 

‘‘Are you sure? Suppose she should be | 
angry with you for receiving it here—will you | 
make my house your home then ?” | 

‘Yes. I can safely promise. The supposi- | 
tion is more than unlikely.” 

As I spoke, my aunt entered the room. Major | 





My home 


Do not ask me. I 





I felt that he was watching | 





Rivers saluted her with distant politeness, but | 
abe did not notice it. She had tears in her | 
eyes as she seated herself. 

‘My son George was with me when I saw | 
you last, Major Rivers,” she said. 

He did not answer, but seemed struck with 
this illustration of the selfishness of sorrow. 
She dried her eyes treinulously, and then com- | 
rw vedto sp. of Kate. She drew him over | 
tue same greind he had traced with me—I | 
noticed his impauence—-and then spoke of the 
baby. She manifested ail the curiosity of a 
woman in her questions about the child, then 


paused, leaving me to fill up the silence by | 


| the infant stood in need of a protector. 


| informing me as to the time I might expect the 


| quarter of an hour. 
| form, and there found the nurse—a very little 





telling her of Major Rivers’s proposal. There 
was no mistaking the expression upon his face 
of desire that she would object. But he was 
dis vinted. She acquiesced with unwonted 
cordiality, named the room to be allotted for 
the nursery, ana, 1 could see, welcomed the 
prospect of having an object in the house that 
} would divert ber from the ever-present sorrow 
of her son’s absence. She even smiled to me 
|} as she exclaimed : 


, won't he be sur- 
prised to see a little stranger amongst us wel- 


* When George comes home 


|} coming him !” 


It was then arranged that the baby and its 
nurse—a Frenchwoman—should be dispatched 
to Lorton on the following week. 

*T shall visit it as often as I can,” Major 
Rivers said, as he rose to leave, “ Itis along 
journey from Newtown to Lorton, but for all 
that, you may depend upon seeing me often.” 


As we stood together on the doorstep, he 
slipped a piece of paper into my hand. I 
| opened it, and found it to be a bank-note for 


fifty pounds. I handed it back, exclaiming: 
“It is not needful to bribe me into loving my 
sister's child.” | 
He refused to take it, eying me for some 
time in silence. Then he said: 


*You have still much of the foppery of a 
country girl about you. It is a dense mist, 
through which your intelligence breaks only 


here and there. But the light that is emitted | 
is bright and keen. Were it not for this mist, 
you would see things in a clearer sense. You 
would certainly not refuse to make your | 
brother-in-law’s house your home.” 

** That not to the point,” I answered. 
‘6 Please take back this bride.” 

‘Bribe !” he ejaculated. ‘Are you vicious | 
yourself that you place evil constructions upon 
the simplest actions? You do not imagine | 
that I was going to bequeath the care of my 
child to you as a pauper does his baby to the 
foundling asylum! I want my child to be inde- 
pendent of your aunt. Do you understand ?” 

* Yes. I understand.” 

‘* This money will Kwep it and pay the nurse 
for a few weeks. When we meet again I will 
arrange for 8 proper banking account, that you 
may draw for bim as you think fit.” 

I placed the note in my pocket without a | 
word. He stood for a moment as if about to 
speak. Changing his minc, he squeezed my 
hand hastily and left the house. At the gate he 
stopped to cry, ** You will receive a letter from 
me telling you by what train the child will 
arrive,” and then vanished. 

I re-entered the house. My aunt had re- 
turned to her bedroom ; I was, therefore, able | 
to meditate a little without fear of disturbance. 

What did I think of his manner, his language, 
his wishes? Had I not loved him—loved him 
the more passionately because my relationship 
forbade my love—had I not fancied that I could 
detect in his manner toward me a meaning 
upon which my passion placed the construc- 
tion that thrilled me with joy as sweet and 
subtle as its cause, I should have said that his 
grief weighed but lightly on him, But on par- | 
donne tant que Von aime. I could easily find | 
reasons for his sorrow not taking a more em- 
phatic form, though I thought it truly sincere. 
I do not doubt even now that my sister’s death 
had given him a great shock. But when I saw 
him, the blow was already a thing of the past. 
He had had time to collect his energies, to for- 
tify his mind againsi the further encroachments 
of his sorrow. Had I not loved him I do not 
think Ishould have misapprehended his motive 
in placing his child with me. It was plain that 
It was | 
a delicate and a weighty responsibility on the 
father. He appreciated it rightly by consign- 
ing the helpless little sweet to the guardianship 
of me, the best-fitted of any in the world to 
attend to it. 

Meanwhile you ask how was it my grief, 
being sincere, deep-rooted as I profess it to 
have beenyallowed me to experience any feeling 
beyond a reasonable one toward the husband 
of her whose loss I had mourned in many a 
bitter tear ?—whose loss, too, was so recent— 
upon whose ashen brows, indeed, the dews 
might not yet have dried? I loved—I can say 
no more. You know there is no enigma more 
insoluble than love—unless it be the existence 
of God, who is love Himself. The silent growth 
of the body, the limitless expanse of bending 
blue, the life of flowers—deep, sombre, awful 
as are such enigmas, yet they are trifles com- 
pared with that one enigma, the Heart—that 
pulsating seat of hopes which delude, of dreams | 
which madden, of influences which pain, of | 
passions which kill. 

Account for my feelings as best you may. 
For myself, I look and see but darkness. 


is 








CHAPTER IX. 
I DULY received the letter from Major Rivers, 


arrival of the nurse and baby, and on the day 
and hour named repaired alone to the railway 
station at Lorton. As I had left the house I 
was surprised to hear the Lorton church clock 
striking iwelve, and consulting my watch, I 
found that it had deceived me by twenty 
minutes. On gaining the station I learnt that 
the train had arrived and departed a full 
I hastened on to the plat- 


woman with a dark yellow face and very black 
eyebrows—appealing with tears in her eyes to 
a porter, who stood by her with a hopeless 
expression of bewilderment on his face. Seeing 
me, he came forward: “ Are you in search of a 
nurse and a baby, miss 7” 

‘ Yes,” 

“Oh, then, here they are,” said the man, 
brightening up. ‘I guessed she were waiting 
for some one; but though she talks a sort 
o’ English, it’s all her own, and don’t belong to 
these parts.” | 

I advanced toward the little woman, who 
watched me with singular eagerness. On each | 
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| Singular rapidity she threw off her bonnet and 


| ally steady gaze full upon his face. 
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side of her stood two large boxes, papered like 


the walls of a house, whilst in her arms she 
held a baby whose long clothes and bulky 
“wrapup ” put her altogether out of proportion. 

‘**Mam’selle Holmes?” she asked, interroga- 


tively, but in a frightened manner, as if she 
dreaded a negative reply. 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘“‘and you are Major 
Rivers’s nurse? And this is the darling baby ?” | 

‘‘ Qui,” she responded. And then in rapid | 
French broke forth: ** Oh, mam’selie, I’ve been | 
so terrified! I came here, but found no one. 
I thought that I had mistaken the station. The 
porter was a coquin, who laughed at my tears, 
I was plunged into a situation of terrible | 
solitariness.” 

** Are these your boxes ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. Thereupon I called the | 
porter, who consented to wheel the boxes on 
his truck to the house for two shillings. I led 
the way out of the station, followed by the nurse. 

‘“T am dying to see my little nephew,” I 
said, looking at the bundle, and endeavoring 
to pierce the thick white knitted vail that 
covered his face. 

‘71 dort, man’selle, and must not be aroused, 
or he would want the bottle, and I have none 
to give him, Oh, it is a terrible thing travel- 
ing with an infant in this country! I would 
have given ten francs for some hot water, but 
did not dare yet out at any of the stations lest 
the train should go on without me. There 
would have been a situation !” 

I plied her with numerous questions about 
the child as we walked briskly homeward. I 
knew enough of French to understand her, and 
she knew enough of English to understand me. 


| 1 found her a very intelligent .itthe woman, 


easily dejected, highly nervous, fond of the | 
child, and significantly French. 

On reaching Ivy Lodge I led the way up to 
the nursery, poor Kate’s old bedroom, in which 
burnt a cheerful fire. I had conferred with my 
aunt, and had purchased « little cot, rightly 
judging that the nurse would come without 
one. 

‘“*Well commenced! Well prepared!” she 
exclaimed, looking around her. Then with 


shawl, and seating herself before the fire, com- 
menced to undress the baby. 

My aunt had entered the room, and stood by 
my side waiting for the vail to be removed to 
see the child. 

A fair baby, as I thought it would be. But 
in this respect only were my speculations as to 
the appearance of poor Kate’s child realized. 
It was thin, delicate, pinched and tiny. It had 
very little hair, although some months old. I 
noticed the wee hands, the little bent legs that 
would not straighten, above all the open blue 
eyes, which seemed fixed in an almost weird 
outlook. The nurse handled it delicately and 
skillfully. She seemed sensible to its fraiity, 
and, though rapid in ber motions, worked with 
the care of a glass-blower. 

I was struck with its inactivity, and longed 
to hear it cry. Its composure was not to be 
ruffled. The bath, the grand enjoyment of the 
healthy baby, seemed in nowise to affect it; 
would it not plunge out with those thin little 
legs and grasp the edge with its tiny fist? It 
lay with paintul composure in the nurse’s hand, 
and though I fancied that its fixed blue eyes 
sometimes followed me, I never could detect in 
its face the least change of the still, marble-like 
expression. 

** Does it never cry ?” my aunt asked. 

‘* Sometimes, madame,” answered the nurse. 
‘** But it ia a wonderfully good baby.” 

I stooped and kissed the little fellow as he 
was lifted out of the bath, and when he was 
dressed, the nurse gave him to me to hold 
whilst she prepared his food. My inexperi- 
enced arms soon made him restless, and in a 
very few moments he began to cry. So strange 
a cry !—it was like the echo of a dying baby’s 
wail. 

I leaned over him, watching him. I en- 
deavored to trace in the tiny early lineaments 
a resemblance to his parents; but could find 
none. I might have fancied there was an 
expression of the mother in the mouth; but as 
I scrutinized, the impression wore away. He 
seemed to me a weird little bairn. I would 
have given something for more babyhood about 
him. 

His arrival, however, gave an impetus to 
time. The days rolled away more briskly than 
I ever remember them to have done. I soon 
got into the way of handling the little fellow ; 
I sometimes dressed him, often walked out 
with him, to allow the active and mercurial 
little Frenchwoman to devote herself to dress- 
making for the family, including herself. But 
though pretty well all my time was bestowed 
on the baby, my devotion was unrewarded by 
the faintest recognition. The stolid stare of 
his blue eyes looked no life ; the little form lay 
as composed in my arms or in his cot as an in- 
valid’s ; he seemed to receive no benefit what- 
ever from the food he took, though he 
consumed enough, in my inexperienced sight, 
to satisfy a dozen babies ; and, with the excep- 
tion of a small increase of hair, I could note 
no perceptible indications of growth whatever. 

My inexperience saved me from anxiety, and 
the nurse’s conduct corresponded with my 
notions that what appeared to me to be un- 
natural was in reality wholly incidental to 
babyhood. She was very much devoted to the 
child, coining a new endearing term for it every 
day. Had there been any grounds for anxiety, 
I felt sure her solicitude would have betrayed 
them. 

After some weeks, Major Rivers came down 
to Lorton to see us. His manners toward his 
child was full of affection. He took the little 
creature in his arms; kissed it several times 
with almost impassioned gesture. 

‘Poor motherless mite !” he exclaimed, hold- 
ing the baby up, and receiving its supernatur- 
“ Wee, 
parched thing—what makes thee so spare? 
Art thou always thus to symbolize by thy weak 





| tended and rightly fed. 


wail; thy slow, unconscious eyes; thy lean, 
quiet limbs, the death that gave thee life, and 
the sorrow that thou didst bring with thee ? 
Celestine,” he said to the nurse, ** see that he 
wants for nothing to make him fat. How does 
he sleep ?” 

** Very well, monsieur.” 

** What is his age now ?” 

** Six months, monsieur.” 

“Ts he fond of his aunt ?” 

“He is too young,” 
fond.” 

He looked at me earnestly, then abruptly 
turned to Celestine. 

He remained in the nursery playing with and 
caressing his child for some time. In his con- 


I answered, ‘“*to be 


| duct toward me I noticed a kind of shyness 


that puzzled me to understand. Yet, thoueh 
he directed his conversation largely to my aunt 
and the nurse, I saw that pretty well every 
other sentence was leveled at me. For he 
would pause after his remirks and give me a 
quick, searching glance, as if noting the eflect 
of his words, 

I confess that I was perfectly happy in his 


society. His presence, which my love made 
| sweet, was refined by the associations that hung 
about it of my dead sister. Her death was still 
very, very recent, and I had not yet sobbed 


out my lamentations, as the tear-stained cheeks 
of the baby, after I had been hanging over it, 
would sometimes testify. But the presence ot 
Major Rivers, so far trom recalling Kate to me 
with the bitter vividness that I might have ex- 
pected, seemed to soothe, to diminish, even to 
obliterate my sorrow, by subordinating it, so to 
speak, to my passion. But how carefully I 
kept my love hidden from him! I felt that it 
was impossible for him to detect it. In my in 
nocence J considered, too, that my refusal to 
share his home was a master-stroke ; for, | 
thought, should he ever have had any reason 
to suspect my love, he will certainly bave his 
suspicions shaken or put to flight by this reso- 
lute refusal of his offer. 

On leaving, after this visit, he asked me if 1 
had changed my mind. Now that I knew the 
baby, had learned to love it, would I not come 
and take care of it for him at Newtown ? 

*“*You are unfair in pressing such an invita- 
tion on me,” was my rejoinder. 

“Tt is you, not I, who are unfair.” he ex- 
claimed. ‘*You are as cynical as a poem by 
Swift, and will make no allowance for human 
infirmities which men call passions, I am a 
father, Maggie, and want to have my child 
with me.” 

‘* A reasonable and natural desire.” 

‘*But, though selfish, 1am not cruel. I will 
not allow the little pet to come to me unless 
he can be properly attended to. But if you 
came with him he could live with me. I could 
then enjoy, not only the kisses of my boy, but 
the society of my sister.” 

“If I were your sister I should not be so 
resolute in my refusal. But there—this con- 
versation must end. When will you be down 
again ?” 

*¢ Shortly. 
I gave you?” 

* Certainly I have. Lorton has its failings, 
but extravagance is not one. I have yet to 
learn the art, even with the charge of a baby, 
to spend fifty pounds in so short a time.” 

‘*T meant,” he said, ‘‘ to open a banking ac- 
count for you here. But Ihave changed my 
mind. I shall do nothing of the sort. I think 
I shall even refuse to supply you with money. 
I shall starve you into compliance with my 
wishes.” 

We were standing in the hall. I met his 
gaze as he spoke, and there was something in 
it that dyed my cheeks crimson. Annoyed, 
irritated with myself for a display of feeling 
for which there was no substantial cause what- 
ever, I took his hand, shook it, and muttering 
good-by, almost ran away. Half up the stairs 
I heard the hall-door bang, and knew that he 
was gone. 

What had I done? I had twice confounded 
my first confusion by my abrupt leave-taking. 
And what brought the blood to mycheek? What 
construction would he place upon my obvious 
embarrassment? I pressed my hand to my 
forehead and felt it very.hot. I peered into a 
looking-glass, and saw a heightened color on 
my face and a wild, unnatural brilliancy in my 
eyes. 

Yet what wasIto care for any impression 
my appearance or my conduct might make 
upon him? What was this man to me? I 
pressed my hands tightly across my questioning 
heart, as if I wanted to suppress, to stifle, the 
reply that I knew would be vouchsafed to my 
answer. 

Major Rivers did not visit Lorton again for 
some time. During the interval of his absence 
I received several letters from him, but in one 
only did he allude to my living at Newtown. 
As yet my aunt had received no letter from 
George. The eagerness with which she awaited 
the arrival of the post, and the disappointment 
which followed its visits or its absence, were 
of the most strained and painful kind. In 
vain I endeavored to show her that by no possi- 
bility could she hope to hear from George un- 
der six or eight months; to her the laws of 
geography were neutralized by affection, and 
she computed, not by distance, but by desire. 

Baby, who at the commencement seemed 
born to astonish time by defying its influence, 
eventually yielded and grew. But asI got to 
know more of it, I became more apprehensive 
of the insecurity of its life. A hint indeed had 
been given me by the doctor who had vacci- 
nated him ; I was enjoined by him to exercise 
the utmost vigilance against every contingency 
of illness. I hardly needed the precaution. 
Nothing was plainer than that the little fellow’s 
constitution rested on a most infirm and pre- 
carious basis. I judged that the least attack 
might prove fatal to him, and devoted my whole 
attention to seeing that he was properly at- 
In justice to the little 


Have you any of the money left 
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French nurse, however, I must confess that 


| 


her own excitable devotion rendered my own | 


sare almost supererogatory. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR HOMELESS POOR ;| 


OR, 


“HOW THE OTHER HALF 
THE WORLD LIVES.” 


OF 


rt. 
LODGING-HOUSES. 

CAPTAIN ALLAIRE had kindly promised to 
give us conduct and protection in our visits to 
the lodging-houses in his precinct. We found 
him ready to accompany us, and in all re- 
spects a most intelligent gentleman whose pre- 
sence was of great service to us, independent 
of his power of protection and influence in 
opening doors that would have been closed to 
us without his help. 

We first went to the lodging-house of 

MARY HURLEY, 378 WATER STREET. 

The door of this house opened down to the 
pavement in the midnight gloom of a narrow 
and dirty street. Captain Allaire’s peremptory 


There was something patient and enduring 
in this woman’s face that went to the heart at 
once. She was evidently respectable, cleanly 
and had sunk from a much better condition. 

‘“*You have a fine little boy. and keep him 
neat,” were the first words kindly addressed to 
her. 

She answered in a low voice, and her lan- 
guage was singularly pure. 

‘*I do my best,” she said, ** but it is so diffi- 
cult. People are apt to say soap and water cost 
nothing, but soap cannot be bought without 
money, and water is hard to get in a morning 
when 80 many are trying to get at the sink.” 

** Have you no better place than this to sleep 
in ”” : 

**No, madame; my home has been broken up 
more than a year.” 

** Are you a widow ”” 

** Worse than that. 
do not know 


My husband has gone, I 
where, 1 have been sick and 


| could not get work.” 


knock at the door seemed to create some con- | 


fusion within, but after a litle a temale voice 


called out to kuow who was there. The cap- | 
tain’s voice, as he answered, seemed to be 
familiar, and aiter a little delay the door 


was flung open by a rather active, middle-aged 
woman, who seenied a little startled by the pre- 
sence of so large a party, but received it with 
great civility and many excuses for the condi- 
tion of her house, which had been neglected, 
she said, on account of her own illness, 

The room we entered was low, dark and 
dingy, with a few shelves on one side, where a 
glass jar, with some straggling sticks of candy 
jin it, and three or four dust-covered bottles, 
were huddled together. A black and sodden 
sink in which water was dripping stood near 
the door, and a pile of broken beggars’ baskets 
were huddled in the further corner. Two or 
three women crowded in from an inner room, 
and stood like frightened sheep gazing upon 
our party, as if expecting some trouble from 
the officer’s advent. 

Behind this outer room was another, with a 
rickety bed in it, and two or three heaps of 
ragged and dirty blankets, on which some 
women were asleep and from which others had 
hastily risen. 

On the bedstead a sick woman lay moaning. 
She was deadly pale and her face looked weird 
and haggard in the murky light, with its grim 
surroundings of heaped-up rays 
walls that seemed to have never known what 
whitewash was, 

From this room a narrow staircase was 
boarded off, with an opening in the rough 
boards under the stairs, in which a door should 
have been, but was not. The close dead air of 
this unventilated room made the chance of a 
free breath impossible, for every crevice was 
choked up with the ragged garments of the 
inmates, broken and dirty willow baskets, old 
shoes, and the very dregs of such female gar- 
ments as the women had cast off when they 
came in from the street, All here was dim, 
dirty and squalid. The dead level of misery 
was too meagre for a picture and almost too 
depressing for charity. 

From this squalid room we followed the 
hostess, Indian file, up a dilapidated flight of 
steps that were so dirty that we seemed to have 
the thickness of a carpet under our feet. In 
this way, with the boards creaking under our 
weight, we reached the upper story. 

Here two rooms, from twelve to fifteen feet 
wide, were crowded with beds, a double line 
running down both sides, jammed so close to- 
gether that the feet of one occupant was only 
divided by a thin board from the head of an- 
other. There was some attempt at a bed here, 
not of clean straw that would have been luxuri- 
ous, but dirty ticks, stuffed, evidently, with 
rags or some such material, without sheets 
and with no pretense at pillows. As a substi- 
tute for the latter, some of the women had 
rolled up their own garments, but more lay 
with their heads below the level, pillowless, 
and so used to this discomfort that they did not 
seem to heed it or care, though a strong light 


and a crowd of strange faces were looking in | 


upon them. ; 
The atmosphere of this floor was fearfully 


offensive, so much so that some of us were on | 


the point of aretreat. The floor was carpeted 
thickly, as it seemed, with the dust of ages. 
Under each rickety: bed the inmates had 
crowded all the rags they had taken off, their 
baskets and their reserved fragments of tood. 
The bare and broken lath protruded through 
the plastering, on both wall and ceiling. The 
windows were so thickly matted with cobwebs 
that the glass was almost ‘nvisib! Not a 
breath of pure air was stirring; everything 
seemed sodden down in misery. 

For a little time there was some hesitation 
about addressing the inmates of these lairs, but 
through the hazy light one of the ladies dis- 
covered the pale and pretty face of a sleeping 
child. Advancing to the bed, she kindly ad- 
dressed the mother, a quiet, middle-aged wo- 
man, who lay alone, with the exception of the 
little babe, who was sound asleep in that squalid 
heap of bedclothes, himself as white and clean 
as u child could be. His little black dress was 
nicely washed and mended. Not a stain was 
on his pale face. His brown hair was bright, 
and carefully brushed. No lily was ever whiter 
than the little hand which bad fallen across his 
black dress. 

The mother had been disturbed by the hoarse 
laugh of a woman further on, who had started 
up at our approach, and looked out without 
attempting to rise. Such sounds were evi- 
dently not rare enough to create general ex- 
citement of themselves, 


backed by | 


there, 








‘*Can you sew ?” 

**Oh, yes, very well; but there is no work to 
be got.” 

‘** But you might get a place as seamstress ?” 


“*T have tried, but no one will take me with» 


my child.” 

* But you 
Island ?” 

‘“*To Randall’s Island, and have him adopted 
by somebody in three months aiter he got 
and never see him again? I would 
rather sleep here till I die with him in my 
arms. It seems to me that you cannot know 
what it is to have nothing on earth but a child, 
or you would not speak of Randall’s Island to 
me.” 

The woman’s voice was getting sharp and 
bitter; she started up in bed and leaned 
over the little boy as if she thought some harm 
might be done him, repeating : 

“You do not know what it is to have no- 
thing on earth but a child ; take him away, and 
it wiil not make much difference where I sleep.” 

‘No one will take him from you; no one 
has a right ; but have patience—something will 
be done to make unfortunate women like you 
more comfortable.” 

““T hope so!” answered the woman, earn- 
estly ; ‘but where one has no home, this is 
something, and Mrs. Hurley is kind to us, and 
we sometimes help each other. Once or twice 
when I had no money she has let me in for 
nothing ; so I have never been obliged to go 
to the station-house.” 

We did not teil this poor woman that the 
clean boards at the Fourth Precinct Station-House 
were iar more desirable than the miserable 
pretense of a bed, for that had a semblance of 
a home to her and there was self-reliance in 
securing it to herself with the fifteen or 
twenty cents she had earned. This feeling of 
independence it would have been cruelty to 
disturb. 

Up to this time we had seen nothing jbut 
women in Mrs. Huriey’s lodging-house, which 
is, we afterward learned, one of the best of its 
class ; but now a young man—her son, perhaps 
—joined us, and after some hesitation intro- 
duced the gentlemen alone into #n apartment 
where infirm men, cripples and homeless families 
were promiscuously received. 

Opening a side door, the feature presented 
in another page was revealed, and we entered 


might send him to Randall’s 


THE INNER CHAMBER OF A LODGING-HOUSE. 

This room held seventeen squalid beds, 
which scarcely leit a space to move between 
them, for they were crowded so close to each 
other, that the hot breath from one couch 
floated with sickening pufis over the rags of the 
other. Some of the inmates started wildly up, 
and seemed ready to flee from some enemy 
looking in upon them ; others mufiied up their 
faces in the dirty rags of a counterpane, and 
crouched out of sight, either from terror or 
shame. 

One man, near the door, evidently fearing 
arrest, rose up fiercely to his elbow, with his 
eyes protruding and his hair standing out with 
terror, and seemed to await some threatened 
doom worse than his present forlorn condition. 
Behind him, on the same rickety bed, lay a 
calm-faced blind man, who had brought his 
fifteen cents gathered in a beggar’s hat, and 
given it for a night’s rest in that terrible place, 

The light brought no disturbance to him, 
poor fel!ow ! and strange noises in that house 
were too common for his slumber to be broken 
for more than a passing minute. Further on, 
the pale face of a woman with an infant clasped 
in her arms appeared out from the shadows, and 
the sharp hungry eyes of some forlorn old 
cripple peered through the same darkness, full 
of startled curiosity. 

In some of these squalid beds three persons 
were crowded; on one was a man, his wife 
and two children, just turned upon the street 
by some unpaid landlord. This miserable 
family huddled itself down in the bedclothes, 
which hung in tatters over them, and shrunk 
out of sight. Poor’ souls! they had just taken 
one step deeper into the poverty of which they 
were still ashamed. and evidently buried them- 
selves in its rags with shudderings. 

One woman, nearly crowded out of bed, lay 
with her arm falling to the floor, too weary 
and sound asleep to be conscious of her own 
misery, or that eyes full of pity not unmixed 
with repuision were fixed upon her, 

This chamber was set apart for crippled, 
blind, sick and infirm men, and such miserable 
families as fate permitted to cling together 
with a ghastly show ot married life. 

It did not seem that these persons, though 
squalid and fearfully destitute, were necessa- 
rily wicked. In fact, the crippled men, the blind, 
and the littie children, would be only objects of 
charity and compassion. Those lodgings, repul- 
sive as they were, had been paid for honestly ; 
nowhere else could the inmates have found any 
shelter, within their means, from the bitter 
cold of that Winter’s night. 
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| to end with public charities that only cast a 





glow on the surface of human needs, 
not a place where the poor beggar or the un- 
fortunate who fails to find work can obtain a 
ciean and respectable corner to rest in for the 
fifteen cents which yield him a horrid shelter 
bere. Yet here those poor creatures make a 
last pitiful struggle for it is 
something to have even this grim shadow of a 
home; for when it fails, too many drift into 


there is 


, 
inaepenaence, 


prison-cells or help to crowd the workhouseg, | 


ill a grave opens in potter's field, and the pub- 
lic gives them the shelter, dead, which no one 
cared to secure them while living. 

Are the 
all this rich metropolis there is nothing better 
than the place revealed in this picture which 
the houseless poor can hope to enter? 
honor of humanity it is to be hoped that up 
to this day the great-hearted public are igno- 
rant that such things exist, and that American 
men and women cun be driven, often without 
sin, to seek shelter in places that seem worse 
than the grave. 

This subject has not been taken up lightly, 
nor will this journal allow it to rest until 
steps are taken to lift poverty out of a lower 
depth than is yet awarded to crime. 
itself cries aloud for a reform here. The 
charity which plumes itself in fashionable 
and pleasant places must descend to the very 
depths of human misery and do something be- 
sides dainty surface work, if good is to be done 
thoroughly. We want public lodging-houses, 
supported by the State. Public lodging-houses 
of another class supported by charity. We 
want justice and mercy as well as retrench- 
ment. We want to lay the awful state of things 
portrayed in the two pictures already given be- 
fore the New York Legislature, and with ita 
plan by which this disgrace to humanity can be 
swept out of existence. 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to por- 
traying the human misery in masses as it has 
been allowed to accumulate and deepen in the 
very heart of one of the greatest nations and 
richest metropolists in the world, but the 
worst has not been given ; yet such misery has 
its detached and most pathetic details. It is 
shared by refined and educated people. In 
one of the most squalid tenement-houses otf 
the city, the writer has saved the heir to an 
English title and one of the most learned men 
in the country from being cast into the street 
and obliged to seek shelter in a lodging-house 
like this. The room in which he had found a 
home was scarcely superior to those that we 
shall describe. To the mass and in detail this 
subject is one which appeals both to the mercy 
and the honor of a great people. 

The next issue of our journal will contain a 
scene of undeserved destitution, unequaled, we 
may venture to say, in this or any other nation. 


INFORMATION FOR SMOKERS.—The question of 
how old a cigar should be before being smoked 
is often a disputed one. Cubans like a green 
cigar. The workmen, who ought to know, 
smoke the cigars as they make them. If you 
go to a certain well-known cigar store in New 
York, already quite celebrated for its Cuban 
cigars made in the city, and buy a cigar there, 
before handing it to you the very courteous 
Cuban will, with great deliberation, first apply 
the cigar to his ear. You ask, ‘* What is that 
for?” ‘*To see, or rather hear, how dry it is. 
If too dry, it will snap very short. I can hear 
it. A green cigar is soft and makes no noise.” 
‘*How old ought a cigar be?” ‘In two or 
three weeks in this climate'a cigar is dry 
enough—longer than that does not improve it.” 


SLEEPING TOGETHER.—The Laws of Life 
says: ** More quarrels arise between brothers, 
between sisters, between hired girls, between 
schoolgirls, between clerks in stores, between 
apprentices, between hired men, between hus- 
bands and wives, owing to electrieal changes, 
through which their nervous systems go, by 
lodging together night after night, under the 
same bedclothes, than by any other disturbing 
cause. There is nothing tha: will derange the 
nervous system of a person who is eliminate in 
nervous force like lying all night in bed with 
another person who is almost absorbent in 
nervous force. The absorber will go to sleep 
and rest, while the eliminator will be tossing 
and tumbling, restiess and nervous, and wake 
up in the morning fretful, peevisa and discou- 
raged. No two persons, no matter who they 
are, should habitually sleep together. One 
will thrive and one will lose. This is the 


| law, and in married life it is defied almost 


universally.” 


How To MAKE A CiTy GARDEN.—Take barrels 
and bore holes around the middie, and one 
hole large enough to admit the nose of your 
watering-pot. Full the barrels with stones 
as high as the rows of holes, and fill in with 
good, rich, fine earth to the top, in which plant 
cucumbers, melons, squashes, tomatoes, etc. 
One barrel will be enough of each kind. 
Be sure to have one flat stone lean over the 
large hole, where you will pour in water until 
it runs out of the holies you h° ve made, and 
which will prevent the earth from filling this 
large hole up. Range the barrels around your 
yard, and plant your seeds. Keep the barrels 
filled with water up to the holes, and you have 
al] the requisites for rapid, healthy growth—air, 
heat and moisture. You can raise all the vege- 
tables you will need, in the greatest perfection, 
and they will last until late in the Autumn, as 
they can easily be covered on frosty nights. Cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes may hang over the bar- 
rels, cutting them off when they reach the 
bottom.  ielons may be tied to the wall fence. 
The stones have an important service in hold- 
ing up tic earth, and absorbing the heat dur- 
ing the day, which they give out at night, 
keeping the water at an even temperature. 
You will be astonished at the result if you have 


For in this great city, illuminated from end | uever tried it. 


citizens of New York aware that in | 


For the | 


some | 


Humanity | 


NEWS BREVITIES., 
Dr. McCosu is very ill. 
ILuinois has spotted fever. 


PrrsENtT population of St. Louis, 375,000. 
AnNoTHER Anglo-American cable is pro- 
posed, 
THE 
is dead. 


M. Rovuer has taken his seat in the French 
Assembly. 


Ohio Grand Master of Odd Fellows 


VIRGINIA 
companies, 

Catuoiic France has eight hundred Protest- 
ant schools. 

CINCINNATI loses $300,000 by the ice break- 
| ing up. , 


leases her convicts to railroad 


Some high-minded Italian has invented a rud- 
| der-balloon. 





Tra was a dollar a cup to the snow-bouod 
Pacific travelers. 
last 


AMERICAN racehorses 


purses $324,692. 


won year in 


Rents in New York are to be 
cent, lower this year. 


ten per 


Tue Police of Boston ask for an increase 
of their salaries. 

luxe German is to be the official language 
in Alsace an'i Lorraine. 

Tue Poles celebrate the birth of Coper- 
nicus, February 19th, 1873. 

SMALLPOX is decreasing 
and increasing in Baltimore. 

A NEW postal treaty between the United 
States and France is rumored, 


in Philadelphia, 


THe Hudson River ice harvest is nearly 
closed, every ice-house being filled, 

PHILADELPHIA is to restore Independence 
Hall to its original condition, 

Paris has an American Society of ladies 
who sew for the poor. 

A COMPLETE concordance of the United 
States Constitution has been compiled. 

A New York snowstorm gives temporary 
employment to eight thousand men and boys. " 





At five o'clock in the morning more wen 
die than at any other hour in the twenty-four. 

THERE are now residing in Rome between 
thirty and forty American painters and sculptors. 

Owi1ne to her recent railroad accident, it 
will be long before Mme. Ristori can appear in public. 


‘THe station-houses of Cincinnati are mis- 
taken for churches by the foreign citizens of that 
own. 


Strraspourc University, where Goethe took 
his Doctor’s degree one hundred years ago, is just 
reopened, 

More than three thousand persons were 
converted from Catholicism to the Greek Church, in 
Kussia, during 1870, 

Nearty four million dollars 
steamers are imperiled by the existing ice-gorges 
along the Mississippi. 

THe wives of 45 out of 72 Senators and 
106 out of 235 Representatives accompany their hus- 
bands to Washington this year. 


Fear is expressed that the melting snow 
will cause more damage and obstruction to the Union 
Pacific Railroad than the snow-driits, 


THe Saxon Government has decreed the 
dissolution of all international trade-unions and 
workingmen’s associations in the kingdom. 


Tue Pope has signed a decree convokinge 
the Ecumenical Council, the place of meeting to be 
either in the island of Malta or in the Tyrol. 


An experienced railroad conductor at the 
West bas invented a car that opens at the top when 
it tips over, and thus affords an escape for all pas- 
sengers, 


Eicut persons were baptized by immersion 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., recently, during a brisk snow- 
storm. A large hole had been cut in the ice for the 
purpose, 


‘Tae House Committee on Naval Affairs 
have agreed to report a bill giving the officers and 
seamen of the Kearsarge prize money for destroying 
the Alabama, 


AN association has been formed at Rock- 
port, Ind., for the erection of a suitable monument 
over the grave of the mother of Abraham Lincoin, at 
that place, 


Bisop Lirrirsoun, of Long Island, stated 
that one church of his diocese paid more money for 
music last year than all the churches combined paid 
for missions, 


THERE is a woman in the Indiana State 
prison, serving out a sentence for life. who offers 
$80,000 to any man who will marry her and release her 
from durance vile. 


PREPARED for any emergency in the future 
—the Ohio man who has been married seventy-five 
years, and ,has had his mother-in-law as a boarder 
during the whole time. 


Iy response to a suggestion of Archbisho), 
McCloskey, several Roman Catholic clergymen wiil 
try to induce the representatives of the Lrish Societies 
not to parade on St. Patrick’s Day. 


Tue Agricultural Convention at Washing- 
ton adopted a resolution asking that Boards of Agri- 
culture be established by the Legislatures of States 
where they do not already exist. 


Tse unprejudiced juror has been found in 
Indiana. e wanted to know if they were to 
elect Jackson once more, and asked when Dan’l Web- 
ster would spout in the Senate again. 


Tue major-general’s gold medal, competed 
for in October last by the State of New Jersey National 
Guard at New Brunswick, has been presented to 
Private McNair, of Company E, Second Regiment, 
Newark. 


A coMPANY is reporten as organized in 
Nashville, Tenn., to SUPP the medical market with 
subjects for dissection. The commodities are quoted 
as stiff at fair prices, but with grave risks for new 
ventures. 


T'ne boys of Bellaire, O., and Benwood, 
W. Va., have been meeting daily on the ice-bridge 
over the Ohio, to fight a pitched battle, with such 
missiles as they could command, even incl 
pistols. About one hundred and fifty on a side ht 





for two hours, and one boy died tue next morning, 


| irom lis injuries, 


worth of 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Now evenings come full early, mornings late ; 
And, reft of Summer’s green and Autumn’s 
gold, 
The disrobed earth, in helpless, abject state, 
Lies shivering in the cold. 


Bheeted in one white waste of snow she lies, 
With breast and arteries bound by Frost’s 
keen breath— 


Lies numbed beneath the cold and cruel skies, 


With numbness most like death. 


And Nature sits and waits, bereaved, forlorn, 
Watching the days drag onward one by one ; 
And still the same wide snow-world night and 
morn 
Darkens and dawns upon, 


No bird in brake or field throughout the day, 
Deigns to essay a ditty e’er so brief, 

Save that a robin from some orchard spray 
Pipes now and then for grief. 


Strange, that from such stagnation as fs: here, 
From out such seeming utter, utter dearth 
A quickening life can spring in the new year, 

And all bright things have birth! 


THE MYSTERIOUS LIKENESS. 

At the close of a morning of aost unsatis- 
factory work, Edgar Ramsay put away his 
camera and siood looking into the street. He 
had an artist’s eye and taste, and had chosen 
his occupation from the love of it. But there 
came hours of depression and weariness to 
him as well us to every other son of Adam, 
when he doubted whether he had been wise in 
choosing his present pursuit. His morning 
sitter had been a model of patience and good- 
nature. No statue could have been more im- 
movable, the day was fine, the light perfect, | 
and her drapery had fallen about her in the 
most graceful folds. Yet she had sat six times | 
full-face, three-quarters, profile, and yet he | 
could not conscientiously say that at any time 
he had produced a likeness. 

“You know best,” said the lady, in answer to 
his remark, ** whether it is a good likeness or 
not. One never knows how they look them- 
selves, and one’s friends are hardly better 
judges. Satisfy yourself, and you will satisty | 
me.” | 

No sitter that he had ever had was more | 
supremely indifferent to the advantages which | 
uature had lavished upon her, but he could not 
satisfy himself, and he had been obliged to 
make another appointment, from which he 
feared the result would be equally disappoint- 
ing. He could not quarrel with his materials ; 
they were the best that could be procured, and 
he had just taken the picture of a young girl | 
which seemed almost if it must speak, so life- 
like was it, and yet this face refused to repro- | 
duce itself. Truly there was much in his art | 
that he did not understand, though the beauty 
of his pictures and his intuitive knowledge of 
the most favorable position in which to place 
his sitters, so as to bring out their good points 
and conceal their bad ones, brought him fame 
and constant employment. Yet he felt inclined 
to-day to give it all up because he was baffled | 
by something which he could not comprehend. | 

To his recollection came a curious observa- | 
tion of an old artist, which he had treated once 
with contempt, thinking it an excuse for poor 
materials or bad work. ‘Different people,” 
said he, ‘*‘ exert such a different influence on 
the materials, that one would almost think the 
inanimate things had consciousness, and were | 
moved by likes and dislikes like creatures with | 
souls. It appears almost as if they had pleasure | 
in reproducing some faces, and brought out all | 
their finest expressions and inward grace ; 
while others have a contrary effect, and though | 
we exert all the knowledge of which we are 
possessed, and try to bend the stubborn ma- 
terials to our will, they defy us and refuse to | 
paint for us the face before them, or produce it | 
in such a manner that what should be a like- 
ness is a caricature or a distortion. I have met 
in my own experience two such cases. They 
are rare, but you will often find sitters of whose 
patience you cannot complain, who will not be 
easy to take, and who will cause you a world 
of trouble because they exert but in a slight 
degree this same unhappy influence. But if 
one of these untakable faces should become a 
sitter of yours, do not waste too much time 
upon it, let it go—whatever the cause may be, 
you cannot in the slightest degree control it, 
and you may as well give up the attempt at 
once.” 

How Ramsay had laughed in his sleeve at the 
old man. Nothing of that kind should ever 
happen to him. There was not a face in the 
wide world but he could copy it, if he had only 
time. But to-day it seemed as if the artist’s 
mysterious experience was about to become 
his also. Pshaw, he was tired from overwork, 
or such crotchets would have found no enter- 
tainment in his mind, and the best way to dis- 
pel them was to plunge into the throng that 
surged beneath the windows, where, if he did 
not keep his wits from wool-gathering, he 
would be run over and, served rightly for his 
stupidity. As he was about to leave the room, 
a boy put a note into his hand, which read 
thus : 


‘“ Will Mr. Ramsay please come this afternoon 
to Twenty-seventh Street, and bring his instru- 
ments, to photograph a dead child, and greatly 
oblige, ** CORNELIUS WALKER.” 





at once. The new subject would drive out the 
old, At the appointed time he presented him- 
self at the door, and was shown into a dark- 


| quile away. 


| plate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


the other flowers were drooping, asif, overcome | till the light would no longer serve me. 


by sleep, he had sunk down with them still in 
his grasp, which had grown less firm as his 
slumbers became more profound, In front of 


| the couch sat the father, apparently unable to 
| withdraw his eyes from the lovely statue before 


him. He bowed to Mr. Ramsay, who stood a 
moment beside it, as if he too were fascinated 
by the spectacle. He then withdrew to a dis- 
tant chair, and waited till Mr. Walker should 
speak to him. 

* Sir,” said that gentleman at last, ‘*I have 


sent to you that you may give me a picture of | 


this child. Some memories can carry with 
them the faces of dead friends for ever, but 


mine cannot, and I wish you to preserve for me | 


that which I must so soon put away from my 
sight.” 

“T will do what I can,” said Ramsay ; but he 
spoke less confidently than he would have done 
on the preceding day. ‘At the best, Art can 
but give you a suggestion of that which is lost, 
not an accurate picture of it.” 

* Give me something at least by which to re- 
call it. Do you know, sir, what it is to have a 
memory as treacherous as shifting sands, which 
keep no trace of yesterday for you? If you do, 
you must needs pity me. 
child, my wife, died but a year ago. I loved 
her as my life. In our short wedded wife we 


The mother of that | 


were never separated a day, and yet I cannot | 


recall a feature of her face—it has faded, faded 
me, and the jewels she wore, the books that 
she loved ; but her eyes, her lips have vanished 
and left me forlorn. I think I shall go mad 
sometimes with the longing and striving to see 
what I cannot.” 

The unbappy man gazed earnestly at the 
great mirror before him, as if he hoped to see 
something in the shadowy depths that ap- 
proached her. 

‘*T was not so painfully aware of my infirmity 
while she livea. I knew that faces came and 


went in my mind like shadows in running | 


water, but how could I feel it? I had her 
then. I often asked her to have her picture 
taken for me, but she had some superstition 
about it, and laughingly refused. She was not 
handsome enough, she said, for that, and what 
did I want of her picture and her too? What 


would I give ior the faintest hint and gleam of | 


that face? 
death for but one glimpse of it! Can those we 
love be perfectly happy in heaven, if they know 
the longing of those on earth to see them once 
again ?” 

For such a question Ramsay had no reply, 


I would go to the very gates of | §! . 
| give or keep it? 


I see her dress; I have that by | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


I will 
send the proofs as soon as they are finished.” 
Ramsay never watched the completion of a 
picture with such anxiety, not even the first 
that he finished by himself. When he first saw 
the perfect proof he uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. Floating above the child’s head, 
bending over it, but not looking at it, was a 
female face of surpassing beauty, with eyes of 
a clear brightness like those of the child in the 
arms of the Sistine Madonna. The head anda 


slender portion of the neck were distinctly | 
away in a| 


visible, and then the form faded 
trailing cloud of mist. Had he, then, been with 
spirits, and not known it? Should he keep this 
picture to himself, or should he show it to Mr. 
Walker? From this he copied others without the 
radiant face ; but in every picture which he took 
directly from the negative, from out the floating 
mist the same face appeared. When he had 
completed some pictures which satisfied him, 
he carried them himself to Mr. Walker. 

He found the unhappy man sitting in the 
same place, with the couch drawn up in the 
same position, with a night-dress lying on it, 
as if he were trying to cheat himself into the 
belief that the child might still be in it. A 
withered violet or two lay near where the 
empty sleeve had fallen, 

“Oh, you have come again!” said he, when 
he recognized Ramsay. ‘Give it to me, no 


|} matter what you think—give it to me, if it is 


ever so little like him. Do you know that he 
is fading from me already 
she did? I have forgotten him when alive; I 
only remember how he looked when dead, and 
soon that will fade, too, and I shall 
nothing but this, and this,’ and he touched the 
night-dress and a shoe which lay beside iv. 
Without a word, Ramsay handed him the 
pictures. He seized them, he kissed 


his cheeks. 

*“*It is he—my pretty boy,” he cried—* dead 
—but I can keep him—this will not go from 
me. But why did I not have you before ?—then 
I could have kept him with me alive always, 
and then I should have had his bright eyes and 
pretty smile—they never would have vanished 
quite away.” 

This mingling of grief and joy affected Ramsay 
powerfully. He held the envelope with the 
shadowy picture in it in his hand. Should he 
The man’s nerves were un- 
strung by grief; how would this affect him ? 


| He could in no way account for the appear- 
| ance of the head above the child; and it was 


| the likeness of no one he 


and indeed none was expected—the mourner | 


seemed rather as if he were thinking aloud 
than talking to a sympathetic listener. But he 
felt taat if he did not pause soon he must inter- 
rupt him, for he Knew by the situation of the 
room, and the time which the clock on the 
shelf showed him, that he must soon begin his 
task, or the light would not answer his purpose. 
Yet he could haraly bear to disturb the cool 
gray light which lay over the child, and which 
seemed best suited to its profound and dream- 
less sleep. 

‘IT am sorry to appear in haste,” said he at 
ast, “*but I must soon commence, or the 
light 4 

** Ah yes, I kuow;I will go away. Take him 
as nearly as he lies as you can. 1 have seen 
him sleeping so, so many, many times; and 
yet I know he would fade out of my mind just 
as his mother did. Begin when you will.” And 
he rose and left the room. 





Ramsay approached the couch, and for a few 


moments studied the child. Then he opened 
the blinds, and turned the couch a little more 


| toward the light, and partially shaded the 


window with the musiin curtains. Then he 
arranged his camera and plate. 
saw the child lying as beautiful as a dream, 
with the light falling softly on the delicately- 


| chiseled features, which were thrown in bold 


relief by the warin background. He dropped 
the curtain, waited, and then drew out the 
He saw the couch, the simple night- 
dress, the bare feet, the dropping flowers and 
the light curling hair, but over all floated a 


Looking, he | 


had ever seen. 
Indeed, the whole had a transparent look, not 
as if the light shone on it, but rather through 
it—soft and translucent, like an alabaster 
shade with a lamp behind. An impulse vrhich 
he could not control made him draw it out. 

“T have something here to show you. I 
cannot account for it, and I do not pretend to 
understand or explain it. This was the picture 
that was taken the afternoon that you sent for 
me.” 

Mr. Walker put out his hand carelessly. He 
had hardly heard what was said; all his other 
senses were dull compared with that of sight. 
But when his eyes fell upon this, the other 
pictures dropped from his hands, and he grew 
whiter than the bust beneath which he sat. 

‘*Man!” said he, **who are you that can 
bring back the dead again? It is the face that 
I have prayed morning and evening with bitter 
agony might be given back to me even for an 
hour ; but it would never come.” 

He rose and grasped Ramsay’s hand with a 
fierce eagerness. 

* Have you seen her? Did she appear to 
you? If she could—my Eugenia, why did you 
not come to me?” 

“She has not appeared to me, Mr. Walker ; 
but when I came to take the picture of your 
dead child, this face appeared on the plate 
beside him. I think heaven must have taken 
pity on your infirmity, and allowed her to 


| make herself visible to you in the only way in 


which she could. See !—she does not look at 
the child below her—his spirit is with hers, 


| but her eyes are turned to some distant object.” 


| 
| 


thin vail, as if a puff of mist or vapor had swept | 


over and obscured it. The air of the room 
seemed periectly clear; could a filmy smoke 
have swept into the window, spoiling what 
promised to be the most pertect picture he had 
ever takeu, or was the dimness and obscure- 
ness in his own vision? No, it was clearly on 
the plate, for every other object was distinct 
enough. He tried again; he closed the win- 
dow ; be shrouded the camera with more paiti- 


cular care, and waited with a nervous feeling | 


for the result. The picture was no better than 
before, excepting that the vapor, breath, or 
whatever it might be, had cleared away trom 
the child’s feet, which were distinctly visible, 
while over the head and upper part of the body 
it still remained more heavily than before. 

*“*T shall have time but for one more triul,” 
muttered Ramsay, ‘‘ anc to-morrow I shall be 
able to ao nothing. 1 think I am losing all my 
skill.” 





He arranged the camera, and sat down and | 


waited—perbaps he had been too impatient. 
It was the first picture he had ever taken 
under such circumstances—perhaps it might 


an ordinary one. When he drew it out at last, 


he was fuily rewarded: perfect as a Greek | 


statue lay the child. The mist must have lifted 
off its delicate features and had gathered like 
an aureole about its head, but that could be 


| 
| 


| entertain some doubts of his sanity. 
; | the whole atmosphere of the house seemed un- 
require a longer time for its compietion than 


‘*It is to me that she looks! Her eyes are 
seeking mine. I never, never shall lose her. 
I can always see her when I will.” 

He threw open the closed blinds, and held the 
picture in the strongest light. 

“If she could but speak to me! but I can 
see—I can see her!” Then turning to Ramsay, 
he said: ‘* You never can know a joy till you 
have felt a grief like mine. I can never re- 


| pay you.” 


**You are under no particular obligations to 
me,” said the artist, quietly. ‘This was done 
without any aid or help from me. I only fur- 
nished the materials to be worked upon, and 
left the result undisturbed.” 

“T thank you for that, then,” said Mr. 
Walker ; ‘‘ but pure spirits only manifest them- 
selves to those equally pure. Say nothing of 
this to any one but ourselves. Those who can- 
not understand us will say we are fools, or 
doting ; but I think it is this only thing that 
can keep me from going mad.” 

He tixed his eyes upon the picture with a 
gaze so eager and rapt that Ramsay began to 
Indeed, 


real and mysterious, and he felt anxious to 


leave it. 


‘““As Il have no more pictures to show you, 


|and as you are satisfied with those,” said he, 
| rising, ** 1 will take my leave.” 


‘ easily removed, and he felt proud and glad of | 
Of course he could not refuse ; he must go | the art which could keep so tresh in the mind 


of the childiess father the face which he must 


| 80 soon put away from him. He drew the 
| blind to again, placed the couch in its former 


ened room, where upon a dark maroon couch | position and restored to the waxen fingers the 
lay the loveliest child he had ever seen. 
whatever form Death had come, he had left no 
trace of grief or pain behind him ; nothing but 
peace and beauty. The boy lay on his side, 
with his cheek resting on one hand, while from 


In | Violets which had dropped trom them. 


As he was about to leave the house, Mr. 
Walker come toward him. 
‘*Have you been successful ?” he asked. 


‘1 hope 80,” was the reply. 


“Stay but a moment,” said Mr. Walker. 
**Come with me to the library, and let me pay 
you for your services.” 

Sill keeping his eyes fixed upon the pictures 


|}as he walked to the library, and putting it 


down beside him, he drew out his bank-book 
and wrote a check tor so large an amount that 
Ramsay hesitated to take it. 

“It is too great a sum, Mr. Walker.” 

“Do not speak of it,” reslied he, with an 
impatient wave of the hand; “yesterday I 


“I have staid! would have given all my fortune tor what lies 
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before me. No matter at what price the world 
would value it, to me it is priceless, and I am 
now your debtor.” 

Ramsay put up the check. 
not be reasoned with, and must do as he 
chose. He knew there were two values for 
everything—one in the outside world, where 
men buy and sell, and another in the heart, 
where trifles are sometimes prized above rubies, 
He bowed and left bim to the solitude which 
he seemed to desire so much. 

For many days he thought constantly of his 
picture, and looked often at the copy which he 
had made for himself, but at last his business 
and other incidents swept it from his thoughts. 
Some months afterward he was strolling with 
a friend through the street. He looked up at 
the house, which was closed and had an unin- 
habited aspect. His friend observed his glance, 
and said, carelessly, *‘ A Mr. Cornelius Walker 
lived there last year—a very rich man—but he 
has gone crazy trom the loss of his wife and 
child, and has been carried to an asylum.” 

When Ramsay returned to his room, he 


The man could 


| looked for the picture he had taken for him. 


fading away just as 


have | 


them | 
with rapture, and the great tears rolled down | 





The child was distinctly visible, but the face 
above it had grown dim and indistinct. He 
tried to prepare another, but the head would 
not come out again, though the child was 
represented with undeviating precision, He 
could not comprehend it. He had kept the ne- 
gative with unusual care. Could it be that the 
picture which he had taken for the unhappy 
Mr. Walker was gradually fading away, and the 
loss of it had driven him to madness? The 
whole affair seemed to him so strange and mys- 
terious, that he should have doubted whether 
it had ever happened, were it not for the gen- 
erous sum which still remained to his credit in 
the bank, where he had deposited Mr. Walker’s 
check, 


A DEAD LEAF. 

THERE has been a week of delicious Autumn 
weather. A week of red sunrises, when the 
southwest wind swept your cheek like acaress ; 
of wondrous noons, when the beautiful earth 
seemed to lie in a happy dream ; of splendid 


sunsets, when the whole west was a sea of 


gold, paling up and up till it melted into the 
blue where the evening star hung its steady, 
lucid splendor. 

The year is at its flood now. The corn stands 
ripe in the fields. The grapes hang purple 
from the wall; the air is rich with their winy 
perfume. In the orchards the turf is heaped 
with crimson apples; they shine among the 
leaves ; they fall heavily to the ground in the 
warm, windless nights. 

A little while ago the woods were as gay as a 
parterre. The golden-rod flaunted its splendor ; 
the purple asters wooed you to gather them; 
the succory smiled back at the sky with a 
lovelier azure. 

They are all gone now. Or only a late 
fringed gentian lingers by the brookside to hint 
of the bravery of Summer. 

They went in good time. When the maple 
puts on its royal robes, and gold and amber 
and crimson and scarlet crown all the hills; 
when the humblest sumach by the roadside 
turns into a burning bush ; when all the valleys 
are gay ; when color, in all its most exquisite 
shades and combinations and its boldest con- 
trasts, runs riot in the world, there is no room 
for the flowers. 

But last night there was a sharp white frost. 
And now ‘the ruined goid of the woodlands” 
drifts past me. The leaves lie in heaps at my 
feet. Only a dead leaf left of all the Summer’s 
glory. 

That is what it comes to. 

And sitting here in the quiet afternoon, only 
the crow circling out of the wood to jar the 
forest silence, I dream and dream, and all the 
present glides away and the past slips into its 
place. 

AmIanold woman? DoJ sit through long 
golden days with my knitting-work ? Does lite 
come to me at second-hand? All its joys and 
sorrows vicariuus? Are they all dead—the 
young men, the fair girls who began the jour- 
ney with me? Are those my graves—those 
hillocks in a long row, where the blackberry 
weaves a tangled embroidery and harebells nod 
in the west wind ? 

Or,am 1 fifteen, my blood bounding in my veins, 
my hair blown back from my temples and shin- 
ing round my face like an aureole? 1 sing as I 
work, for ail work is play. I dance up and 
down stairs. I feel in me the spring of the 
mornivg. All the fresh, strong forces of nature 
are aliied to me. 

Ah, it is a magnificent thing to be young. 
My sluggish old blood stirs at the thought. My 
nerves quiver with the old sensation. 

Yes. I am fifteen, and Rolfe Constant has 
come to Rosedale to spend the Summer. 

Father came in one morping in June, 

“Do you want to take a boarder, mother ?” 

‘*A boarder! For pity’s sake! Asif Il hadn’t 
enough to do now. Who is it?” 

“Here he is!” said father; and as he stood 
aside, there came up a young man, who bowed 
and smiled just as if he had known us ali our 
lives. 

It was only the ease of the man of the world, 
the affability of the cultured gentleman. But 
to us simple country folk his manner was some- 
thing wonderful. 

To mother it was reverentially tender and 
sweet. A plain, hard-worked farmer's wife, 
she had yet in her heart a vein of poetry, an 
enthusiasm for what was noble, and she loved 
him at once. I think the memory of the boy 
who ran away to sea, from whom no tidings 
had come out of the great, mysterious unknown, 
had something to do with her taking so kindly 
to Rolfe. 

What mother liked to do in our house was 
done; and so Rolfe had the horses to ride. 
The lumbering old rockaway was exhumed 
from its dust and cobwebs, and many parties 
were made up. Rolie would never leaye me 
out, 
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“Tl take good care of your child,” he used | 


to say, his bright eyes smiling at mother. 
You see they spoke of me as a child; they | 
thought of me as one. How should they know 


what stirrings of precocious womanhood were 
in my soul? 


I had Tead no novels except ‘Thaddeus of 
Warsaw” and the * Scottish Chiefs.” How 
could these feed romantic fancies ?—hardly 


more than tne leather-covered hymn-book 
which I carried to church every Sunday. 

But a girl’s imagination is potent, and Rolfe 
Constant was my Sir William Wallace. 


He had the Scotsman’s hair and beard of 
tawny gold—his Saxon blue eyes, his fearless, 
frank, chivalric soul—his courtly grace. 

Oh! to be loved as Wallace loved Marion! 
Oh! to spend one’s all for him as Lady Helen 
Mar wasted her opulent life. 

It was a girl’s dream—fond., foolish, sweet, 

Rolfe was here for his health. He staid on 


and on after the red came 
and the old vitality was renewed. 


Heaven be praised,” and he kissed me over and 


over. 
I sat up, shaking with terror, as I saw what 
I had escaped. 
* Oh, Rolfe, if I had gone over !” I sobbed. 
He held me close in his arms. 


‘I should never have forgiven myself.” 

We rode home, not speaking many words. 
As we drew up to the door, father came out 
and handed Rolfe a letter. A strange look 
came on his face as he read the address. He 
got down from his horse, He did not mind me, 


| but ran straight up-stairs, 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPA 


| lars, 


‘‘From his sweetheart, I guess,” laughed | 
father. 
| I shivered. All the world grew dark and 
cold, 

But that could not be! Oh, no! Rolfe was | 


back to his cheeks 


const 


Presently it seemed a farce for him to play 
the invalid He had stalwart limbs, a brave 
height, the spring and vigor of a Greek 
athlet¢ | 

‘-You looked so puny and pale when you 
came,” I said, one day, **and now 

4nd now health has come back to my body 


and soul. 
good.” 
eT art 
“You !—simple, innocent child that you are.” 
He put out his hand and stroked my hair. 
His words somewhat hurt me, 
*] am not a child, Mr. Rolfe 
sae Ded 
lie surveyed me 


I am fiiteen !” 


with a musing smile. 


**¢ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,’” 
he said. 

‘Not reluctant, not reluctant, Mr. Rolfe. I 
long to be a woman. I want to be free 
to go and come, to take my part in the 
the great worid—to know what is waiting for 
me out yonder. I am hedged in now—I am 
nobody—nothing !” I cried, almost in tears, 

His face grew grave and sweet, 

‘Dear child, trust me, you are seeing your 
happiest days. Think of me! I know the 
world: I know what is enjoyed, what suffered 
there. Yet I have let the Summer day. zo by, 
here in these solitudes. I could let them go 
on and on; and in this shade, in this sunlight, 


in walking, in boating, in sharp gailops over 
the plain, i have found delicious pleasure. We 
have been very happy, dear Florry.” 

My heart beat tumultuously. Had he not 


made me apart of his happiness ?—was not I 
a portion of this new joy in life? 

Ob, if he loved me! The thought was whis- 
pered far down in the still places of my heart. 
Once born, it lived there—a secret, blissful life, 
needing only the sunshine of his presence, a 
kind word, a look, to grow and thrive upon. 

And so the Summer went on and on, Once 
@ warning word was uttered by some triend. 

‘On, Florry is only a child,” said my mother. 
‘She has not been spoiled by reading novels.” 

Oh! blind. blind! Not to know that the ro- 
mance comes from within; that books, at the 
most. only echo and give shape to what the im- 
aginat ion sees, 

The intense midsummer heats were over at 
last. Then came the bright days of September 
—every one of them a new delight. 

Rolfe was a splendid equestrian, and he 
taught me to ride, to mount, to leap a three- 
barred fence, under his training. I grew per- 
fectly fearless. What splended gallops we had 
over the hard, smooth roads ; what charming 
saunters in woodland paths, where the bright 
fallen leaves littered the way, and the magnifi- 
cent trees spread their glory overhead ! 

That Autumn was a new revelation. Each 
day was a June, They stand out separate in 
my memory, their beauty undimmed by all the 
years of care and sorrow 1] have known since. 
I suppose I shall never see a leaf in its ripe 
loveliness—never look into the cup of a tringed 
gentian without thinking of Rolfe—without 
feeling my youth again. 

Country people live with Nature upon such 
familiar, homely terms, that she loses her signi- 
ficauce for them. The fields are places for 
corn and potatoes to grow in, not pictures, 
where the divine spirit paints itself, 

Rolfe opened my eyes. They have 
been sealed since, 

One day—it was the last and fairest of a 
whole week like the one just now passed— 
Roite asked me to ride with him. 

He had been silent and distrait, at times, al- 
ways. It was a shadow, not a cloud. It did 
not scare away your love—rather it won you 
to a tender sympathy. 

And so I rode contentediy by his side, though 
he was silent. It was always pleasure enough 
for me to be near him. 

To-day our road lay through a wood, then by 
a grass-grown, winding path to the highway. 

Presently my pretty Cupid pricked up his 
ears. A low fence skirted the fleld we were in. 

it’s height was a bagatelle. The long sweep 
of gradual descent would give me more than 
enough impetus, 

**See how hanasomely we shall go over!” I 
cried. 

Roife looked up with absent, unseeing eyes. 

i touched Cupid with the whip, and away we 
flew. Twenty rods or more I rode betore I 
saw the danger. I heard Rolfe’s shout soonest. 

A deep excavation had been made for some 
common purpose, and before me lay a precipice 
forty feet in height. 

I drew rein, Cupid reared, plunged, slipped 
and fell on the very verge of the gulf. I clung 
to the reins, but a black night came before me, 
and I seemed to go down—down. 

Somebody’s arms were around me when I 
came back to myself; somebody’s tears were 
falling on my face. 

“iy littie darling! 


never 


You are not hurt, 


free | 
life of | 


not a villain. He 

I laughed at my terror, 
hard and sharp. 

I went to my room and stood by the window. 
All the places where we had wandered lay 
before me. If now he should drop suddenly 
out of my Tife 

| stood there I don’t know how long, only | 
ious of this thought. 

I heard mother below getting tea. How | 
far off and strange seemed the familiar sound ! 

‘Florry !” called a voice at the foot of the 


was a knightly gentleman. 


. stairs 
Little girl, you have done me infinite | stairs, 
, | 


I went down. I was alive again. 
Rolfe stood there, a light in his eyes, a new 


| smile on his lips. 


“Come down to the brook with me,” 
said, 
As we walked, * You are pale yet, poor child!” 
said, tenderly. 
He gave me his arm. In a minute we stood 
by the swift, amber stream. Presently I stooped 
and picked up some leaves. 

“Only think, Rolfe! A few days ago it was 
so beautiful, and now,” showing him one—** it 


he 


| is only a dead leaf !” 

I tossed it into the stream. and it went 
sailing away. 

‘*Just as all our delights go!” said Rolfe. 
‘*As mine has gone. Florry, lam going home.” 


“Going home ?” 

I stared blankly at him. 

He was watching the dead leaves as they 
floated away. 

‘Yes, Florry. And I am very happy—not 
because my uncle is dead, but because he has 
left me his fortune,” and he laughed with some 


| embarrassment. 
** You see, Florry, there is a girl I have loved | 


for two years, but I was too poor. 
home from abroad, and I am going to meet 
her. Thank God, there is nothing to keep us 


| apart now !” 





| 








| The 


j 


He looked up at me with the last word. 
face betrayed me. 

* My God !” he cried ; 

I was on my knees in the grass, now sobbing 
wildly. 

“Oh, Rolfe, how could you 
do it?” 

He stooped beside me, pale as death. 

‘* Before heaven, Florry, I did not mean it. 
I have loved you as I would my little sister.” 

A long silence fell. My sobs tortured him, 
and I repressed them. 

I got up. Ah! I was old already. 
sharp frost falls upon the bloom of May, 
a blight fallen upon my Spring. 

**] don’t blame you, Rolfe. 
ashamed of loving you.” 

He took off his hat. 

‘*Florry, your love makes me 


My 


how could you 


As a 
so had 


And I am not 


more fit for 


| heaven.” 


Tears sprung to my eyes again. 


“ Rolfe, we are both to be pitied. We shall 


both suffer. But she will console you—God 
bless you! Let us say good-by, Rolfe.” 


It was an eternal farewell. I have never 
seen his face since. But somewhere we shall 
meet, where I trust love is purified from pas- 
sion and pain. 

And so I was left alone. 
after all the Summer’s glory! 


METROPOLITAN 
OF ART 


AT last New York can acknowledge that it 
has a first-class Museum of Art; and though 
the collection of paintings is not of the largest 
character, it is a worthy nucleus around which 
will be gathered in time such gems of the 
painter’s skill as shall be a guarantee that the 
liberal men who huve labored so long in the 
matter have not toiled in vain or in experience. 
Until a suitable edifice can be erected, the 
trustees have leased the premises No. 681 
Fifth Avenue for the exhibition of the matériel 
already on hand. On Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 20th, the museum was formally opened 
by a reception, to which only subscribers were 
admitted. Owing to the want of proper ac- 
commodations, no tickets will be sold, so that 
admission can only be gained through the 
courtesy of the subscribers, The Museum will 
be open daily, except on Sundays and Mondays, 
from nine to five, and an examination of the 
paintings will prove a rich treat to all who can 
appreciate choice works of art. The collection 
numbers one hundred and seventy-four paint- 
ings, gathered chiefly from the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. 

Mr. Gauchez, and Mr. Etienne Le Roy, the 
Official Commissioner and Expert of the Royal 
Museums of Brussels, have given their fullest 


THE MUSEUM 


endorsement to the authenticity of the entire | 


coilection, and have also stated that ‘‘it would 
be very difficult to find united an equally re- 
markable collection of the works of these dif- 
ferent m* ters,” 

The coliection contains two Van Dycks—one 
a ‘*Saimt Martha,” praying with uplifted eyes 
and surrounded by angels ; the other a portrait 
of a young lady. bor re are also two large pic- 
tures signed and sealed a ltuvenses, 
more Sain tene of Lue two is a * Holy 


WMULUCHILIG 


he | 
| ral 


Only a dead leaf | 


but the laugh sounded | 





| Fifth division—Platoon of Police. 


Family,” which was painted an 
on three separate panels for the Church of 
Jesuits at Antwerp. 

An especially fine 
Dutch burgomaster 


as 
the 
picture is a portrait of a 
by Bb. van der Helst. The 
simplicity and character of this picture are de- 
lightful. Another is the portrait of Hille Bobbe, 
an unctuous and uncanny old dame of Haarlem, 
by the famous Franz Hals, The ‘ Visit of St. 
John” to the Child Christ, by Jordaens, is re- 


markable for the strength and spirit with which | 
two or three faces in the group are painted. 


There are three pictures by Ruysdael. 
trait, by Nicholas Maas, of the 
Mazarin, and another of a young girl, 
Vos, are 


A por- 
Duchess of 
by De 


the most striking are Venetian scenes, by Fran- 


cesco Guardi. vuere is also an interesting 
interior of St. Peter’s, by Pannini. A portrait 


by Sir Joshua Rey nolds occupies a conspicuous 
place. There are two compositions by the 
elder Teniers, a fruit-piece, said to be 
Velasquez, and a landscape by Hobbema. One 
of the most admirable objects in the exhibition 


is Vela’s great statue of the Dying Napoleon, 
a reproduction of the original by the artist | 


himself. 


ORLEANS. 


CARNIVAL IN NEW 

THE Mardi Gras carnival throughout our 
Southern cities, and particularly in New Or- 
leans, was by far more rollicking than ever this 
year. There were two processions and a gene- 
suspension of business, mercantile and 
official. 

At 3 Pp. M. a salute was fired at the foot of 
Canal Street. and the first procession moved in 
the following order: Squad of mounted police ; 
Chief Marshal of the Empire; His Royal High- 
ness the King of the Carnival, with attendants ; 
music; Lords of the Yeomanry, Boeuf Gras, 
First division—Music ; Lords of the Carriages, 
Second division—Music; Lords of the Vans, 
Third division—Lords of the Horse. Fourth 
division—Music; Lords of the Unattached. 
This proces- 
sion was composed of perhaps as motley a 
crew as was ever assembled. A platform haa 
been erected in front of the City Hall, which 
was occupied by the Grand Duke Alexis, Mayor 
Flanders, the city and State officials, and a few 


invited guests. The platform in front of the 
City Hall was decorated with flags, Chinese 


| lanterns, etc., and the opposite stand was hung 


She is just | 





with flags of all nations. 

The grand frolic came off after dark, when 
the Mystic Krewe, whose members are gene- 
rally unknown to the public, but supposed to 
belong to the most aristocratic circle of the 
city, turned out in full force. 

The programme of their street procession, 


| Which is always kept concealed till the last 
“what have I done ?” | 


moment, was as follows: 
Homer’s Illiad and Odyssey. 
Music. 
Doric Temple—Homer’s Bust. 
The Iliad. 
Helen and Paris in clouds, protected by Venus. 
Herald—Herald. 
Agamemnon, Brizis, Nestor, Achilles and Shield. 
Petrarchus. 

Ajax Diomede in his war chariot. 
Merelaus, Thersites, Cassandra, Hellenus, King 
Priam, Diana, Phoebus Apollo, Mars 
driving a chariot. 

Hector, Agenor, Acamas, Juno recumbent, Jupi- 
ter, Minerva, Aurora rising from the clouds. 
Neptune in a shell on a rock by the sea. 
Attendant Sea Coach, driven by Naiads. 
The Odyssey. 

Polyphemus, King of Cyclops, in the Act of 
Rending One of Ulysses’ Companions. 
Surrounded by Goats. 

Circe Mounted on a Throne, in the Act of Trans- 
forming the Companions into Swine. 
Pluto Mounted, Surrounded by Harpies. 
The Sirens Beguiling Ulysses. The latter chained 
to a Ship. 

Charybdis and Scylla. 

Calypso Detaining Ulysses, Proteus at their 
Feet. 

Mercury Notifying Calypso to Send 
Ulysses Forward. 

King and Queen Alcinous Nausica at their 
Feet. 

Household of Ulysses—Telemachus’ Son; Eu- 
mnus, Swineherd ; Eurycles, Muse; 
Theonius, the Bard. 

Penelope Weaving a Web, Surrounded by 
her Suitors. 

Pillow with Ulysses’ Arms Pendant. 
Battle of Frogs and Mice. 

King Pufficheeks, Commanding his Army of 
Frogs, in Council. 

King Chawbacon in Council, Commanding His 
Army of Mice. 

The Peacemakers, 

Crabs Interviewing Castor and Pollux, Twin 
Brothers, Palm Drycape. 
Esculapius, 

King Momus held full sway, and it is a credit 
alike to the city and maskers that the entire 
carnival passed without ony difficulty. At the 
conclusion of the evening parade numerous 
masquerade balls were held, almost the entire 
population joining in the sport with the heart- 
iest zest. 








THE term “nepotism” originated in Italy 
about the thirteenth century, when the tem- 
poral power of the Popes was felt throughout 
Christendom. The Popes, invested with a 
dignity and a revenue of imperial proportions, 
soon began to use their influence to aggrandize 
their families. Being deprived, by virtue of 
their priestly office, of direct descendants, they 
promoted the collateral branches of their fami- 
lies, and especially their nephews, to various 
profitable employments and dignities. So far 
was this carried, that the Italians invented the 
term “J1 Nipotis N a nang 
this Papal abuse, from the tamiliar | 
Nepos—a nephew. 


no 


Xpress 
waitin word | 


PER. 


altar-piece | 


noticeably attractive in many particue | 
Of the pictures of Italian artists, two of | 


by | 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Tue Grand Blonde—Alexis. 
LeGItTiMists swarm Antwerp. 
Amapeus I. wants to go home. 

PresIDENT Barz goes to Europe. 

Pius IX. 
A WOULD-BE assassin of Bismarck is under 

arrest. 


Tue Czar is anxious to reconcile 


Senor Sagasta is the last Spanish Cabinet 
maker. 


Francis C. Buarr, Sr., 


feeble. 


Tue Japanese Embassy started for the East 
on the 22d, 


is eighty, and very 


Joun Briaur is bulky in figure, 


and fifty 
years in age. 

| GOorvneus, Ga.. compels its butchers to wear 
white aprons, 


Ruskin is to build 


| 
church in London, 
} 


Newman Hall’s new 


| Senator Buckincuas is ill at his home in 
Norwich, Conn. 


GENERAL SHERMAN comes home after a trip 
through Egypt. 


Tue Prince of Wales intends to go to Yar- 
mouth to recuperate, 


| AN attempt has been made to burn down 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 


30GUMIL Dawison, Germany’s 
died on the 2d of February. 


best actor, 


Tue City Messenger of Salem, Mass., has 


held office for fifty-two years. 


THE Senate has at last confirmed Mr. Hall 
as Assistant Secretary of State. 


His Eminence Wrince Grant has been pre- 
sented to His Holiness the Pope. 


Joun H. Surratr has settled 
school-teaching at Brookville, Md. 


Tae Duke of Edinburgh is to be promoted 
to the command of the frigate Sultan. 


down to 


Tue Sultan has appointed a Christian to be 
Minister of Public Instruction in Turkey. 


GENERALS VON MOLTKE and von Roon have 
been created life peers by imperial decree. 


VaLMASEDA turns from poor students to get 
up a huge reception for Alexis at Havana. 


Avaustus ScHety has run the gauntlet, and 
been installed Grand Sachem of Tammany. 


THe name of the new Lieutenant-Governor 
of Louisiana is Percy Bysshe Shelley Pinchback. 


“Doctor, come to Jesus,” was the order 
which a Sedalia, Mo., physician found on his slate. 


Presipent Ex.iot, of Harvard University, 
has been added to the Board of Visitors at West Point. 


Tue Pope in Consistory has preconized 
twenty-eight Bishops, including four for dioceses in 
America. 


Prince Freperick Grant and his escort, 
General Sherman and Colonel Audenreid, have gone 
Naples. 


Tue Marquis of Bute is about to make a 
= of Butes by marrying the daughter of Lord 
cdward Howard. 


Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was 580 
years old when she married. There’s hope for some 
of you other ladies, after all. 


Hon. C. J. Coursot has been unanimously 
re-elected Mayor of Montreal. Being very popular, of 
Coursol opposition was vain. 


M. Recwvs, the communistic geographer, is 
no long un reclus in imprisonment, but has had his 
sentence commuted to exile from France. 


Tue National Labor Convention nominated 
David Davis, of Illinois, for President, and Joe} 
Parker, of New Jersey, for Vice-President. 


A pavucuTeR of Karl Marx, the chief of 
the Internationale, has married M. Lemoussu, the 
Communist that plundered the Paris churches. 


A sury recently assembled at Reading, Pa., 
the members of which averaged eighty years of age. 
The youngest was seventy-one and the oldest ninety- 
two. 


Tne life of Mr. P. S. Gilmore has been 
insured for the sum of $200,000, for the period of six 
months, for the benefit of the guarantors of the jubilee 
fund. 


Viscount Monckx, Governor-General of 
Canada from 1861 to 1868, will be appointed Viceroy 
of India, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
Earl of Mayo. 


Ture Queen-Dowager Elizabeth, widow of 
King Frederick William III. of Prussia, now in her 
seventy-first year, is ill, and fears of a serious result 
are entertained. 


Artosa, a young Cuban of fine attainments 
and noble character, has been shot by the Spanish 
troops, preferring death to the alternative of entering 
the Spanish army. 


GENERAL SHERMAN Was _— in Philip’s 
seat at the Escurial during his visit to Spain, and held 
in his hands the dirty folding-board on which Philip 
signed the treaty of the Hague. 


Avexis has in his possession a quaint, old 
dagger with this inscription in Finnish : ‘‘ Whoever 
finds anything before it is lost, or buys anything be- 
fore it is for sale, shall die before he is sicx.”’ 


Ir is rumored that Archbishop McCloskey 
will succeed to the Primateship vacated by the death 
of Archbishop Spalding, and that Bishop Lynch, of 
South Carolina, will be Archbishop of New York. 


A Wetsa farmer, residing near Utica, 
while being run away with by a pair of frightened 
horses, shouted : “I leave my wife $10,000; no time 
to make a will.”’ He is still alive, but badly bruised. 


A yew Chicago Fire Insurance Company, 
taking a lesson from misfortune, has added to ita 
aforetime questions the following: 1. Do you keepa 
cow? 2. Is ita female cow? 3. Is it a farrow cow? 
4. Is it a kicking cow? 5. Is kerosene used in 
milking ? 


ApMIrRAL Sir ALEXANDER MitME, G. C. B., 
who was naval Cammander-in-Chief on the North 
American station, and Rear-Admiral Dunlop, C.B., 
| who was secona in command during the civil war in 
| the United States, have been of late in frequent con- 
sultation with the British Government on the cost 
| which it may be supposed was incurred by Americam 
cruisers while in search of the Alabama, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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YEARS OF COLD IN EUROPE 


THE recent severe cold weather in Sito 
has called forth the following facts, which 
appeared in the Journal des Débats 

In 359 a.p., the Euxine was frozen over. 

In 508, the rivers of England were frozen 
over for two months, 

In’ 558, the Black Sea was covered with ice 





for twenty days, and in 763 the ice was eighty- | 


nine feet thick. 

In 821, the Elbe,.the Danube and the Seine | 
were frozen during four weeks. 

In 1323, the Mediterranean 
frozen. 

In 1405, Tamerlane made an incursion into | 
China, and lost his men, horses and camels by | 
the excessive cold. 

In 1420, Paris experienced so great cold that 
the city was depopulated, and animals fed on 
corpses in the streets. 

Iu 1433, at Paris, snow fell during forty days | 
and forty ‘nights incessantly. 

In 1469, in France and Germany, wine was 
frozen so ‘hard that it was cut in blocks and 
sold by weight. 

In 1570, the intense cold lasted three months, 
and all the fruit-trees of Provence and Langue- 
doc were destroyed. 

In 1607, provisions and fuel became so scarce 
on account of cold in Paris, that a small bundle 
of kiudling-brush cost forty cents. The cattle 
froze in their stalls, and the Seine could be 
crossed by heavy carts. 

The year 1709 was one of intense cold all 
over Europe, and mass could not be said for 
many weeks in certain provinces, because the 
wine could not be kept in a fluid state. 

In 1735, in Chinese Tartary, the thermometer 
fell ninety-seven degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 

1740 was a Winter of such rigor in Russia, 
that an ice palace was constructed at St. Peters- 
burg 51 feet long and 17 feet wide. Six ice 
cannon were mounted on the walls, and two 
mortars for bombs. The cannon held balls of 
six pounds weight, were charged with powder 
and discharged, so that the ball pierced a 
board two inches thick at a distance of sixty 
feet. The cannon did not burst, though its 
walls were less than ten inches in thickness. 

1765 was a year of intense cold, also 1788. 
Since that year the cold had never been so 
great in Paris, until the past year of 1871, 
when, for the first time in a century, Jack Frost 
came again to the tune of 21 degrees below 
zero, centigrade. 


was entirely | 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
How To turn people’s heads—Go late to 
church. 


| LAND 








KyiGutTHoop turns a Christian name into a 
Sir name. 

Op maids are said to be rare in China, but | 
rare old chine is frequently found ameng old maids, 


Some one describes a philanthropist as a 
man who loves all mankind and neglects his own 
family. 

‘Is not Horace Greeley a college-bred 
man?’ asks acorrespondent. “ No, sir ; he’s a Graham 
bread man.” 


Tue only place in the world where a young 
lady is not “ missed” is at home. There it is always 
plain Susan, or Bet. 


Give a donkey thistles if you want to coax 
him; but give your sweetheart hay (a), because it 
will make her he-a-r. 


Some of our slang phrases were in use thou- 
sands of years ago. Even the Bible tells us how 
Elisha saw Elijah “‘ go up.” 


A sHOEMAKER in Philadelphia didn’t stick to 
his last, last week. He stuck to his awl, which he 
had the misfortune to sit on. 


Boarpina-scHoot Mrss—*‘ Oh, Charlie, I ex- 
pect to graduate next commencemen nt.” “Graduate ! 
what will you graduate in?’ ‘“‘ Why, in white tulie.’’ 


A minister not long ago preached from the 
text, ‘Be ye, therefore, steadfast ;” but the printer 
made him expound from ‘“ Be ye there for break 
fast.” 


Burrwes remarked to a friend the other day 
that he would not like to make a voyage in a coa!- 
barge, on account of the liability of the cargo to be 
scuttled. 


Tue most gallant man we know of is one 
who refrained from kicking a dog that had bitten him, 
because it was a female dog. ‘‘ Confound you !” said 
he; ‘if it wasn’t for your sex I’d kick your head 
off.” 


Roses are worth $5 each in New Orleans, at 
church fairs. The roses cost $1, the pin $2, and $2 
is charged for sticking the $2 pin through the $1 rose 
into the victim’s coat. ‘The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver.” 


In a French court recently, as a witness was 
about to give his testimony, the advocate remarked : 
“] wish to remark to the court that this witness is 
entitled to entire confidence, as he has not had time 
to consult his lawyer. 


A PARSIMONIOUS sea captain, answering the 
complaint of his men that the bread was bad, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘What! complain of your bread that is 
made from flour? What do you think of the Apostles ? 
They ate ‘shew bread,’ made from old boots and 
shoes.”’ 


A GENTLEMAN in search of a man to do some 
work, met on his way a highly respectable lady, not 
as young as she once was, and asked her, “Can you 
tell me where I can find a man’” “No, I cannot,” 
she replied, “for I have been looking these twenty 
years for one myself.’’ 


A MILuIonaIRE who lives on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, gave a testimonial to a chiropodist, _ 
testifies that ‘several years ago he successfully e 
tracted several corns from my feet without pain, s 
also members of my family, and they have not 
returned since that time.” 


“Srr,” said an irate little gentleman of 
about four feet eleven inches to one of six feet two, 
“JT would have you know, sir, that I have been well 
brought up!” ‘ Possibly, » gaid the tall one, looking 
down, “ but you haven't been brought up far.” 


EVERYTHING in nature indulges in amuse- 
ment of some kind. The lightnings play, the winds 
whistle, the thunders roll, the snow flies, the rills 
and cascades sin A 5 and dance, the waves leap, the 
flelds smile, the es creep and run, the buds shoot 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


GRANTS TO RAILROADS 
THEIR VALUE. 

Conecress has granted to the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company 12,800 acres of land to each 
mile of road, commencing on Lake Superior and 
extending to the eastern boundary line of Dakota, 
and 25,600 acres per mile from that line to Puget 
Sound, on the Pacific Coast. The route of this road, 
commencing in Minnesota, on the 
Superior, passes through the timbered lands west of 
that lake, and over the region of prairies, lakes and 
groves in Western Minnesota; thence it crosses the 
wonderful valley of the Red River of the North, and 
strikes out over the gently 
prairies of Dakota, and crossing the Missouri River 
at the mouth of the Heart, it extends to the beautiful 
valley of the Yellowstone in nearly a straight line ; 
ascending this valley and passing through belts of 
timber and rich rolling lands, it goes through the 


ILLUS 


7 


shores of Lake | 


undulating and fertile | 


| 


| felt. 


Boseman Pass of the Belt Mountains into the central | 


basin of Montana, and crosses the fertile valleys of 
the Gallatin, Madison and Jefferson forks of the 
Upper Missouri; going up the valleys of the lat- 


ter and Divide Creek, it runs through Deer Lodge | to P. 


TRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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CORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


NEW YORK, 

NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHI?S. 
THE SIX LARGEST LIN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC REPUBLIC, 
ATLANTIC, BAL TIC, ADRIATIC, 


6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 


Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from 


Liverpool on Thursdays, and Cork Harbor the day 


follewing. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City. 

Passenger accommodations (for all classes) uunri- 
valed, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and 
rooms in midship section, where least 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these 
steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, ¢80 gold. Steerage, 
Those wishing to send tor friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 


bath- 


| ay tom vy. 


Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
aris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, india, Australia, 


Pass at an altitude under five thousand feet above | China, etc. 


sea level, and descends the Western slope by the val- 
leys of Deer Lodge Creek, Hell Gate River and Clark’s 
Fork to Lake Pend Oreille, where it crosses the great 
grass plain of the Columbia to Wallula; thence it 
follows the Columbia River through the Cascade 
Mountains to the Pacific Coast. The climate of this 
great land grant belt across the Continent is bracing | 
and unusually healthful, 
diseases. The soil, as a whole, is of excellent quality, 
producing large crops of wheat, 
vegetables yield without a parallel in the history of 
horticulture in America, and all kinds of small fruits, 
wild and cultivated, yield the same as in New Eng 
land States. Fine building stone is found in almost 
every variety, and inexhaustible in quantity. The min- 
eral wealth of this region seems as yet to be hardly ex- 
plored ; at the present time no portion of our country 
promises a greater amount of the precious metals 
than that through which this road willrun. Immense 
coal deposits are found underlying a great portion of 
the grant. 

If we compute the ultimate value of this grant of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad at $7 per acre, the average 
of the land grant sales already made, it will amount 
to $406,000,000 ; if at only $5 per acre, it amounts to 
$290,000,000 ; if at $3.07 per acre, the lowest of all the 
grants, it will amourst, to $178,060,000. This latter 
sum is more than twice the estimated cost of the 
road, as set forth by the most competent engineers. 
These prospective results seem astounding, yet it 
strikes us as not unreasonable to believe that the 
financial results of this grant shall even exceed the 
highest of these estimates, inasmuch as its resources 
are so immense and will be developed with so great 
facility by the railroad, which will be the shorter and 
more easily operated of our Pacific roads, 











CHICAGO, Jan. 22, 1872. 
F. W. FARWELL, Secretary Babcock Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co. : 

DEAR Str—Our experience with the Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher on this road (we have 230 of the ma- 
chines) has confirmed our first estimate of it, as a 
most desirable safeguard. We have saved our build 
ings repeatedly, and in one or two instances have 
prevented what we may reasonably suppose would 
have been large conflagrations. 

I cannot too strongly commend them. Their general 
use would render a fire a rare circumstance. 


Yours truly, 
ROBERT HARRIS, 
Gen’! Sup’t Chicago, | Burlington & ; Quincy Railroad. 





Last CHance in aid of Mercy Hospital. 
$150,000 in 3,000 cash prizes. $50,000 gold coin the 
highest prize. To be drawn in open public, at Omaha, 
March 28th, 1872, by sworn commissioners. This 
charitable enterprise is sanctioned and endorsed by 
the Governor and best business men of the State. 

rickets, $3 each, or 4 for $10. PATTEE & GARDI- 
NER, Managers, cana, Nebraska. 858-60-0 








By using Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer, you hair will resume its original vitality and 
color, 








E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and 
Frames, Siereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Al- 
bums and Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and 
Photographic Materials. tf 





The Sweet, Fixed Oil of the Cocoanut is repre- 
sented in Burnett’s Cocoaine, 





SKIN DISEASES. 


PERRY’S IMPROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY.—The Skin Medicine of the Age. Is war- 
ranted to cure ACNE and SYCOSIS, KED, WHITE and 
MATTERATED Pimples of the FACE; FLESH WORMS, 
— Eruptions and BLOTCHED disiigurations of the 
Skin. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
=— Street, New York. Sold by Druggists every 
where. 
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BOOK OF WONDERS. 


—— Tilustrations, Rich, Rare. 
re Value le Recipes” and Secrets worth 

Send three cent stamp to pay postage, 
O., Station “A,” New York City, 











ook! ia 
Knowi 
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. FOX & C 








AGENTS WANTED. The only complete life of 


JAMES FISK. 


Containing a full account of all his schemes, enterprises and 
assassination. Biographies of Vanderbilt, Drew and other 
great R.R, and Financial magnates. Great F RAUDS of the 
TAMMANY RING. Brilliant pen pictures in the L ioe rs 
and SHaDOWS of New- ¥« ik Lite. JOSIE MANSFIELD 
the siren, Lifeof EDWARD 8S, STOKES, Ilustrat 
ed octavo ot over 500 pages, Send $1. 4 f outtit, and secure 

ae? at once. Circulars free ION PUBLISHING 

, Philadelphia, Chicago or C WL. i. 4w 





COMPASS AND In. 


f) MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, 
keeper 


DICATOR. A 
orery © orn trader, mm 
, EVERYBODY Gacring 


. tow 





0 im order—if fairly uset—for 
of mechaniam 


only $1; 3 for $2. 
Sele American Ageowm, 


two years. 

willbe sentin a seat 

Cironlars sent free. 
KING & 00. 


$10 & $20 (C) BILL sent : as a curtosity for 





the hills have tops to play with. But some of 
them have their seasons of ee. The ye 
moan, the sephyrs murmur an 
the mountains look biue. 
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| 
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being free from all peculiar | 


rye, oats and barley ; | 








y 50c. J. R. SEACORD & CO., Garrettsville. 0. j 


Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £1 upward. 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s Ollices, No. 19 broadway, New York. 
855-906 


Agents! Agents! ! Agents! ! 


W EK will pay $40 per week in cash, and 
expenses, to good agents who will engage 

With us at once. Everything furnished. Address, 
856-59 F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 





Burglar Alarm Telegraph. 


This one bell, located in the 
sleeping-room, rings upon the 
opening of each window and 
door of the house. An experi- 
ence of nine yeurs without a 
failure, proves that it is perfect, 

————> reliable and satisfactory, Thou 
Sands who are using it testify to its merits. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








Hotel Annunciator by Electricity. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ELECTRIC HOUSE ANNUNCIATOR. 
ENTIRELY NEW. SEE IT. 
Electric Safe and Vault Protector. 
All the burglars in New York defied. 
E. HOLMES, 7 Murray { St. 


Ww. J. GRAHA) [, 
LOOKING GLASSES & FRAMES, 


No. 82 BOWERY, 
Above Canal Street, NEW YORK. 





U. S.Government Artificial Limbs 

Manufacturing Co., 787 Wabash Ave., 

and 79, 81 and 83 Sixteenth St., Chicago, 

the largest, oldest and most complete 

manufactory of the kind in the United 

States. By special contract we manufac- 

ture all of Dr. D. Bly’s patents, including his cele- 

brated Ball and Socket Leg. All of our work is 

warranted. Address, J. E. GARDNER, U. S. Commis- 

sioner, corner Sixteenth St. and Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 

N. B.—Orthopedic Instruments of all kinds made to 
order, 857-60 


Pomeroy’ S Trusses. 








CD 
THE “FINGER PAD,” 
The “ Adjustable,” 
The “Night” Truss, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE, 


Descriptive circular, with price-list, etc., sent on 
application, and full letter of advice when requested. 

No one should purchase a truss without first calling 
on or writing to 1s for information and advice. 


POMEROY & CO., 
166: BROADWAY, OOR. ASTOR PLACE, } N.Y. 
MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and 


full particulars FREE. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
850-901 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN STREET, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 855-58 














TEMPUS And NOW is the time to secure all the 

numbers of the “‘STAR SPANGLED BAN- 
NER” for 1872, and also the elegant Chromo “ Bov- 
QUET OF Moss Roses,” all for 75 cents. Last 
CHANCE to secure back numbers. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Now is the time, only 75 cENTs. 
Specimens, 6 cts. Address, Star Spangled Banner, 
Hinsdaie, N.H. 








Samples mailed for 25c. GEO. L. Parson, 119 Nassau 
Street. 858-61 


$10 i 





A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 
Linen ap d Card Marker. Address U.S. Mr’a 
» 99 ity yest Lombard St.,Baltimore. 858-59 


motion is 


$30 currency. | 





[Marcn 9, 1872. 





NEW YORK, 


SPRING SILKS. 


NOW OPENING, A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


| PLAIN COLORED FAILLES & TAFFETAS. 
BLACK & WHITE & GRISAILLE SILKS. 
| FANCY OMBRE STRIPED & CHINE SILKS. 
DOLLY VARDEN and 
OTHER STYLES FOULARDS. 
JAPANESE SILKS, CREPE DE CHINES. 
Also, the FINEST STOCK of 


BLACK SILKS, 


Of a'l the leading makes, at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Mourning Department. 


NOW OPEN, 
A Complete Stock of DRESS GOODS, ada; 
Spring and Summer wear, for 


LICHT & DEEP MOURNING, 


VIZ: 


Bombazines, Imperial Serges, Cashmeres, 
Tamise, Henrietta and Crepe Cloths, 
Bareatheas, Drap de Paris, 
Alpacas, Brilliantines, etc. 
We would call particular attention to our mag 
cent assortment of Plain and Striped Silk, and Silk 
and Wool Grenadines, 





z 


| : P 
Byzantines, Florentines, Gaze de Chambrais, 


Lawn, Organdies, Cambrics, 
Ginghams, Prints, etc. 
Also, a Fine Assortment of 
Fancy Mourning Goods—Bordered Hdkfs., 
Crepe and Lace Vails, Crepe, Musiin, 
Lace and Linen Sets, 
ete, etc. 


Fine Carpets. 


FRESH IMPORTATIONS FOR 
Spring, 18°72. 


Now arriving, by every Steamer, an unusually Large 
and Choice Assortment of 


Elegant Carpet: 
a 
Patterns and Styles 
CONFINED EXCLUSIVELY TO OUR HOUSE. 
French Moquettes, 
Royal Wiltons and 
English Body Brussels, 
Unusually fine in design. 
‘ ‘ ‘ T 
Crossley’s Tapestries and Velvets, 
A Large Line ct PRIVATE PATTERNS. 


With a Large General Assortment of all Goods belong- 
ing to a FIRST-CLASS CARPET TRADE, 


Wholesale & Retail. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


Most Profusely Illustrated 


Lady’s Magazine 


In the World. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS ABOUT 
One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 


Now Ready, at all News Depots. 





The engravings of the Fgshions are three colored 
fashion plates, each occupying a full page; a quad 
ruple-page uncolored fashion-plate ; and over seventy 
illustrations of bonnets, garments, children’s suits 
and articles, with working diagrams where required. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: One copy one year, or 
twelve numbers, $3.50. 

CLUB TERMS: Four copies one year, in one wrap- 
per, to one address, $4, with extra copy to persun 
getting up club. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Pleasant Hours, 


THE 


MOST AMUSING MONTHLY MELANGE 


EVER ISSUED. 


PROFUSS ILLUSTRATED. 


TERMS: $1.50 a year, or 15 cents a number. 


Each number contains a large amount of entertaining 
reading matter, with fine illustrations. 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
637 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 








Now Publishing, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


Life and Love 
James Fisk, Jr., 


Most Complete Pictorial History of the 
Prince of Erie. 


Price 25 Cents. 





535 Pearl St., N. Y. 














The 


Safety Pin. 
ITH AUGUST, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


Nursery Favorite 
PATENTED 2¢ 


THE BEST AND MOST PERFECT PIN EVER 
MADE, 


It Takes 22 


T 4) 


Inches of Wire to Construct 
one Pin. 
OVERCOMES OB JK 


constantly made by those using other pins, 


CTIONS 
Unlike 


them, the wire is formed into a long and short spiral 
coil. The pin is pointed at the end, and is of a tri- 
anvnlar shape, which will allow it easily to penetrate 
ont more thicknesses of cloth. When confined, th« 
sharp point is perfectly inclosed and secure, and 
cannot become loosened except by hand manipu 
lation. They give perfect satisfaction. Liberal induce- 
ments offered to the Trade. Local and Traveling 


Agents wanted everywhere. One dozen pins packed 
in a neat little box and sent post-paid to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. Address, 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
599 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


oo 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, no 
explode. Are ornamental and cheap, 


Adapted to all household uses; also, to 
stores, factories, churches, etc, 


~- AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 








SELLING THESE LAMPs. 
SY Manufactured by 
; WALLACE & SONS, 
Ae 89 Chambers St., New York. 
= il ~~, 858-70 
STOUNDING REVELATIONS !—A 
A writt —s Li ART of your whole life, past, present 


ana future, with a beautiful and correct picture, 
name and address of future husband or wife—by th 
rreatest living astrologer, a 25 cents. Bar State 
date of birth, and address, R. S. LYFORD, Box 42, 
Jersey City, N. J. : 847-59 


FOR THE PARLOR. 
Stamp for a Price List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY 
743 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite his old store. 


SMITH & BUTLER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAR & FURNITURE 
BRONZES, 
AND 
GENUINE BRONZE 
HARDWARE. 
No. 449 BROOME ST 
(Near Broadway), 
NEW YORK, 


Send 


MAGIC : 


Has removed to 














MOTHERS 
NESTLE’S LACTEOUS PARINA, 4 


a] ‘ . ~ . 
The Mother’s Milk Substitute. o 
Extensively used and recommended 
by the most eminent physicians, 
Sold by Druggists and Groeers. 
ASTIE & Co., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 
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“The American “Register,” 
MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED AMERICAN 
JOURNAL IN EUROPE. 
Published simultaneously in Paris and London. 


Orders for subscriptior s and Advertisements should 
be addressed to E. kK. a Agent for U. S., 29 
B ROADWAY, » Room 3 36, x tf 


THE 


THE PHANTOM HUNTER: 


A Romance of Old Windsor Forest, 
A CAPITAL STORY, 
Begins in No. 280 of 
Frank Zeslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ 
Weekly, 
THE BEST BOY’S PAPER OF THE DAY. 
READY EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
Price, Five Cents. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





FRANK 


LESLI 








SUPERIOR 


E°S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


BOXING GLOVES.” 








No. U Boys’, per Set (¢ 2 pair )- - - $3 50 | 
1 Men’s i : - - 4.50 
°o a) ia) a) a in “ 5 00 
Y 3 “ee a) “ ‘ = r 6.00 
4 “ee sé “ee - re a 6.50 
/ I difference in tt ve le + in the quality of mate- 
ria ed and workman hip. . D. everywhere, 
PECK & SNYoOER, Manulactureis, 126 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Just published, the Playing Rules of Foot Ball. Illustrated, 
By mail, 15¢. 
| <2 
Novello’s ——* Music. | “| 
P \ 
NOVELLO’S Glees, Part Songs, etc. Be. tA\ $12, $18. $24. $30. 
NOVELLO’S Church Music...........--....... 6c. / 
NOVELLO’S Organ Music (Books).............50e.] 4. , ' 
| Nt: WELLO’S Piano Music (Books) : -oe |. Active Agents, not afraid to work, can make any of 
| nt these sums weekly in canvassing for Youman’s 





NOVELLO'S Popular Songs... 
NOW Mens OFBCOTIOS. ... .. ...scccccccccccesccd 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Vocal Scores) een 

NOVELLO’S Operas (l’ianoforte Solo) 76 


NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 
Price, $1; or, splendidly bour id in sca 


OPERAS. 
let cloth, gilt 





edges, we 
IDELIO, OBERON, 
FRA DIAVOLO, TL BARBIERF, 
DON GIOVANNI, LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, 
NORMA, IGOLETTO, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, SOMNAMBULA, 
LUCRECIA BORGIA, DER FREISCHUTZ, 


IL TROVATORE, Tannhauser (next month). 
To be continued monthly. 


NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCT are E mgy ten OF 
Messiah. aeeese 
israel in E gypt 


ORATORIOS 

| Stabat Ma ereasscess 60¢. 
Acis and Galate - OC 
— irt’s Twelft h Mass 75¢ 5. 





Judas Maccabe waseeed 0c 
CUOMO « 000:5 04000 cel SUC ENE Fon seabed ecenees $1 
ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS AT THE SAME 
LOW PRICES. 


ASK FOR NOVE SLLO'S =IDITIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 








751 Broadway, New York. 856-007 

“= 

‘ ene 

BIBLE* GUIDE Faz 

. pet 

Approved by every Denomination. ¢ rel se 
culars 7 
Largo Profits from Small Capital. Address | Rp 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 6 Barclay St., New York. 


dvd L v2 


20 PIECES OF music 


For ONE DOLLAR, 
Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 200 pieces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 





for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. Cata- 
logues free. ‘Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
seattle 29 Beekman Street, N. Y. 855-58 








WE Everywhere 
WANT 


AGENT Cash pay and the best induce- 


ments ever offered. An Outfit sent Free—send for it. 
Address, OUR FIRESIDE FRIEND, 
857-58 Chicago, IU. 


to introduce Our Fireside Friend, 
the leading Family Weekly of 
America, upon its new and pop 
ular plan of distribution of ~ 








ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM and COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO FORTES, 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, t..uch 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address, 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M'PF’G Co., New Haven, Conn. 

850-59 





AS TS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars 


G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








sea NISH 
Illustrated Paper, 
With the largest circulation. Published every fifteen 


days. Subscription, $5 a year ; single number, 25 cts. 
All letters should be addressed, 














| tf “EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Dictionary of Every-Day Wants, containing 
20,000 Receipts in Every Department of Human 
hifort. For every Housekeeper, Farmer, Trade and 
Profession. For the Sick and well. A STANDARD book 
of PERMANENT value to every wide awake, progress 
ive person. It selis itself. Extra terms Apply to, 
or address, F, M, REED, 139 Eighth Street (near broad- 
way), New York. 855-67 





"I'S ADVERTISERS. 
We will insert Advertisements in 
Nine Hundred Weekly Newspapers 


FOR 
SIX DOLLARS PER LINE, 
Each insertion. A list of papers sent on application. 

Address, J. WEAVER & CO., 

854 57 _ Advertising Agents, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$12 to $24 A DAY. 

Agents wanted in every county in the United States 
to sell a newly patented article of great utility, and 
absolutely needed in every household. For further 
particulars, address, THE CHAMPION MFG. CO.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 835-60 


A Great Offer. . 


\ TILL DISPOSE 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments. 


ISYCHOLOGIC Fascination or Soul Charming, 
400 pages, by Herbét Hamilton, B.A. How to use 
this power (which all possess) at will. Divination, 
Spiritualism, Sorceries, Demonology and a thousand 
other wonders. Price by mail, $1.25, in cloth; paper 
covers, $1. Copy free to agentsonly. $1,000 monthly 
easily made. Address, T. W. EVANS, Pub., 415. 8th 
St., Phila., Pa. 856-62e0W 


S10 from 503 


12 Samrpres sent (postage paid) og tng Centa, t that 
retail easily for Ten Dollars. RI LCOTT 
Choice Selected 


choice Seeds | Selected Seeds | "tree Seeds ! 


Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, ib., $2; 4% lb., $1.25; Calycan- 
thus, qt., $1.5; 7 Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, bu., $2; bbL, Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Plant Cat A... 112 pages, illustrated, 10c. 
52-64 - K. Pil JENIX, Bioomington, Th. 


HORACE WATERS, 
481 Broadway, N. Y., 


of One Hundred 











Royal Havana Lottery of Cuba, 


$330,000 in gold, drawn every seventeen days. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished by GEORGE 
UPHAM, 9 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 846-58 


A Treat Indeed! 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


No. 355, issued March 4th, 
Contains Continued Stories by 


M. T. CALDOR, 


Author af ‘The Three Rings,” ‘‘ Maude’s Terrible 
Secret,” etc., 


MARY GRACE HALPINE, 
Author of “ The Husband of Two Wives,” etc. 
And Short Stories by 


J. EDGAR MCCANN, 8. ANNIE FROST, AMANDA 
M. HALE ‘A. ROSE, BARRY GREY, 
DW: {RD GREEY, and 


M. M. WOODSON. 


With fine Illustrations and a variety of articles of 
interest and instruction, and a portrait and sketch of 


PROFESSOR HENRY MORTON. 


Ten cents a number, at all 
Issued on Monday. 





Terms, $4 per annum. 
News Depots in the country. 


FRANK ‘LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





COLLINS’ 
Watch Eactory 








Collins 


in appearance 


one minute in six months. 


ing Cases. Gents, Ladies’ and Boy’s sizes. 
payee J to weight and finish. 

&@ special certificate. 
we send a seventh one Sree, 
elegant COLLINS METAL. 


no Agents, 

















Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
wa'ches and $12chains. These watches, for accuracy of time, 
are fully eqnal to gold wate hes that cost $2 
of our watc hes that have been used on railroads have no 
We manufacture three 
prices $15, $20 and $25—all Patent Levers, Full Jewele vd, in Hunt- 


Every watch is fully gus arantee 1 by 
When six watches are ordered at one time, 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same 
Goods sent by Express ‘Cc. 0. D. 


The genuine Collins Watches can only be had of us; 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





and 
50. Some 
tfraried 





ualities— 





Chains $2 to $12, ac- 


we have 


| Distinguished Scholar. 


Opinions ‘of the Press, 


GIVING 


Good Reasons 
Why every Lady should regularly take 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
_|Lady’s Journal 


FASH'°N AND CHOICE | LITERATURE. 


The Sun says: “‘ Itis beautifully illustrated and full 
of instruction respecting the mystery of which it 
treats.”’ 


The Daily Saratogian says: “It is a superb speci- 
men of its kind, a magnificent fashion periodical, 
and does credit to the enterprising house from which 
it emanates,” 

The Newport News (Pa.) says: ‘It is printed on 
fine tinted paper, and presents a very beautiful ap 
pearance. The fashion-plates are equal, if not supe 
rior, to any yet publi-hed.” 

The Daily Carolinian (Raleigh, N. C.) says: “‘ We 
wish the Lapy’s JOURNAL a full measure of success, 
and trust that in the South, and among the friends of 
the South, it may entirely supplant all other fashion 
and literature publications.” 

The Home Journal says: ‘Its literature is as 
nearly — as may be, in its adaj)tation to the pur- 
pose of the publication, being refined, pure, non- 
sensational, and of the highest type of fiction. Of 
the department of fashions it is almost superfluous to 
speak. Its illustrations are unexceeded for beauty of 
execution and elegance of vesign, making on the 
whole a perfect mirror of the bent in fashion. 


The Rochester News Letter says: “ We predict for 
this, his (Frank Leslie’s) latest journalistic venture, 
the same good fortune which has attended his older 
publications.” 

The Daily Evening News (Fall River, Mass.) says: 
“It will also please the eyes of the fair sex, and its 
reading matter interests.” 

The Boston Commonwealth says: ‘‘ The ladies will 
scarcely find a fashion journal more to their appro- 
bation than this.’’ Also: “‘ FRANK LESLIE’s LaDy’s 
JOURNAL is the acme of perfection, artistically con- 
sidered, aid as a fashion paper it has not a superior, 
if a rival.” 

The Yonkers Gazette says: “It rivals the best pub- 
lications as a complete fashion weekly and journal 
for ladies.”’ 


The Providence Weekly Gazette says: ‘‘ The pres- 
ent number is a very acceptable one.”’ 


The Alabama State Journal says: “it is one 
of the most beautiful and entertaining magazines 
published.” 

E] Paso Journal (TIL) says : 
and illustrated.” 

The Frederick Pepudblican (Md.) says: “All of 
them are entertaining and instructive, and will be 
welcome to any family fireside.” 

The Weedsport Sentinel (N. Y.) says: “ We find its 
contents so valuable, and like it so well altogether, 
that we will keep it on file.” 

The Rockbridge Citizen (Va.) says: “‘ The plates are 
finely executed, and the reading matter well chosen, 
and interests. 

The Blair Times (Nebraska) says: ‘‘ We commend 
it to all our readers as a useful and instructive 
periodical.”’ 

The Daily American (Mass.) says: “It is hand- 
somely illustrated and printed in a most tasteful -man- 
ner; it is filled with fashion illustrations, and a fund 
of tae latest and best intelligence in relation to gar- 
ments for ladies’ wear. The numbers thus far are 
bright, chatty, and indicate a good degree of intelli- 
gent understanding of the wants of its patrons, while 
the illustrations are pretty and attractive, and include 
a large fashion-plate.”’ 

The Daily Pentagraph says: ‘‘It is deyoted to 
fashion and choice literature—especially the former— 
profusely illustrated. The Journal is good.” 

The Saturday Mirror (Indianapolis) says: “ Frank 
Leslie, the indefatigable, has hit upon just the thing . 
for the ladies in this his last effort in the journalistic 
line. We commend it to our readers as essing 
every requisite for a first-class journal for family and 
literary reference.” 

The Evening State Journa! (Richmond, V@.) says : 
“This publication cannot fxii to be a great help to any 
lady, young or old, in the inultifarious duties of the 
household and doinestic circle.” 


The Newbern Republican says: ‘The splendid 
colored plate issued every two weeks is a specialty, 
which, with its spicy reading and correspondence, 
places it at the head of the fashion journals of the 
country.” 


The Bayonne Herald (N. J.) says: ‘“‘The work is 
elegant in appearance, and typographically an artistic 
success.’ 

The Democrat Watchman (Pa.) says: “After 
seeing it once, we doubt whether any lady will be 
willing to do without it.” 

The Cairo Paper (Tll.) says: “ The verdict thus pro- 
nounced not only insures its success, but stamps it 
superior to any in the world.” 

Terms, $4 a year, or $1 for 13 weeks. 


It can always be obtained of the local newsdealers, 


or by addressing, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


A Medical Gentleman having restored to health a 
great many sufferers who had tried the usual expensive 
modes of treatment without success, is willing to 
assist others by sending (free), on the receipt of a 
post-paid addressed envelope, a copy of the formula 
of cure employed. Direct to Dr, JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
P. O. Box 153, Brookiyn, New York. tf 


‘Tt is elegantly printed 





CURED MYSELF of CONSUMPTION. 

You can do so. For particulars address, with $1 
for ae, stationery, etc., REV. EDWARD 
HOLLAND. Raltimore, Md. vocal 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


the CrLennaTED WILSON SHUTTLE 
Bokwitte MACHINE. The pest in: he World, 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS WANTED in unoc. 
eupied Territory. For Illustrated Circulars. Address, 
IL8ON SEWING MAOCHINECO., Cleveland, ©.; St, 
Louis, Mo.; Fe Pa, ; or, Tor Broadway, N. ¥. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ and Giris’ Weekly, 


The Only Weekly Paper for the Young, 


Is without an equal for its interesting Stories, Games, 
Puzzles, Occupation and Amusement for the Young. 
Every number gives the Portrait and a Sketch of a 

A new story about to begu 


PRICE 5 CENTS A NUMBER; $2 A YFAR. 
FRANK LESLIE, 637 Pearl Street, 

















416 
American Volunteer. 
Reasons Why Every 
SOLDIER »° SAILOR 


Should take it regularly. 


Sa 


Lie 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“It far excels anything of the kind we have yet 
seen. It is the best Soldier’s Paper ever originated.” 
Constitution, Morgantown, West Va, 


* * * “The American Volunteer is a splendid 
literary and patriotic paper.”—Newton Free Press, 
Newton, Jusper Co., Iowa. 

* * * “Tt istastefully gotten up, full of excellent 


reading matter, and every soldi r in the land should 
have a copy.”’—Marion Co, Sentinel, Mt. Gilead, 0. 


‘All the old veterans and ex soldiers should take 


it.’—south Side Ledger, Buchanan P.0O., Pa. 


* * * «Tt fillsa niche in current literature, which 
every soldier of the Union will appreciate, It is beau- 
tiful and spicy.’—West Va. Journal, Charleston, 
West Va. 


“As authority upon military or navy affairs, pro 
mises to rank first in the country.”—American 
Manufacturer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Every soldier should send and get a sample copy.” 
Ottawa Weekly Herald, Ottawa, Kan. 


“No paper received at this office ever elicited so 
general commendation.” — Vermilion Transcript, 
Newport, Ind. 


“Jt is one of the best printed and most readable 
newspapers that we receive. Every soldier and sailor 
should subscribe for it..,— Badger State Banner, Blick 
River Falls, Jackson Co., Wis. 


* * * “To all who served in the army or navy 
of the United States during the late war, this paper is 
of great value.”—Democrat, Holden, Johnson Co., | 
Mo. | 

* * * ‘Some of the very best literary writers on 
this continent are to be found among its long list of 
contributors.” — Herald, Carlisle, Pa. 


“This paper should be in the hand of every soldier 
throughout the land. It is a strong a.vvocate of your 
rights and interests, and the only paper of like char 
acter published in the country.”’"—An(werp Gazette, 
Antwerp, O. 


“The feature of posting those entitled to lands and | 
claims from the Government, on all actions of Con- | 
gress for or against them, should and will make it | 
sought after by an immense number of people 
throughout the United States."’—Real Estate Register, 
Pittsburgh. 


“The proprietors are especially fitted for their 
work, inasmuch as one of them has been for many 
years connected with the Press, and another is a very 
prominent lawyer, who has made a specialty of claim 
and pension laws.”—Pittsburgh Gazette, January 
12, 1872. 


— 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. Address, 


LOWRY, BROWN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
oO 


CUNDURANGO.| 





0 BLISS, KEENE, 
uJ 
puss, KEENE ae) 00/8 FLUID EX: 
™ © os TRACT, the wonderful 
remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, 


Catarrh, Consumption, 
Ulcers, Salt-Rheum, Sy- 
philitic and all Chronic 
Blood Diseases, is pre- 
pared from the-genuine 
Loja Cundurango 


Bark. 
Acknowledged to be | 


The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 


Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. | 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N.Y. | 
856-94-0 


Sma!l Watches for the “South, 
LARGE WATCHES FOR THE WEST. 


ALL KINDS ARE DESCRIBED IN 


HOWARD & CO.’S 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Watches sent anywhere by Express, with privilege 
to examine before paying. Write for Price-List 
(which is sent free), and mention FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. Address, | 





HOWARD «& CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





= 


$732 in31DAYS 


selling SILVER’S BROOM. | 


Made by one Agent, 
100,000 in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley 
and Am. Agriculturist. One county for each Agent. 
Cc. A. CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., New York. 


$75 to $250 where, 


per month, 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
@ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
+ cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay atents from $75 to $ 50 per month and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice that 
on amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 





every- 


---Wanted 


Boston, Mases.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chiaaco, Ti.., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 858-70-0 


| 
} 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


7] 
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A TR 
BroTHEer JONATHAN—‘‘ John, you have nothing to do with that case, neither have I. 


>” 


1 to Geneva ? 


Dont 
you see it is consigne 





ABLE INVESTMENT. 


‘0: 


BAN EING EOUSE: 


A SAFE AND PRO 





JAY COOKE & CO. 


-30: 


N=Ext MONTH the Treasury will pay off FORTY MILLIONS additional of the 5-20s of 
+ 1862. Holders of these who desire to exchange them for a bond of equal sifety, and af the same time 
increase their annual income nearly ONE-THIRD, Will do well to investigate the merits of the 7-30 GOLD BONDS 
of the NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

These securities, the present price of which is par and accrued interest in currency, are selling rapidly for 


cash and in exchange for 5-20s, and we commend them to investors as confidently as we have always com- | 


mended the bonds of the United States Government 

They are secured by a FIRST and ONLY mortgage upon 2,00) MILES OF RAILROAD, ITS EQUIPMENT AND 
EARNINGS, and, in ADDITION, as fast as the road is built, upon 500 acres of land to every $1,000 bond, or 23,000 
acres to every mile of road. > 

The extent of this grant is greater than ALL THE NEW ENGLAND STATES AND MARYLAND, and its value, 
taken at the average at which other railroads have sold their land grants, is OVER THLEE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS, Or TREBLE the possible cost of the road and issue of the bonds 


These bonds are thus a first-class railroad bond combined with a real estate mortgage on land worth at 


least twice the amount of the Company’s liabilities, 

NORTHERN PACIFICS are issu-d in denominations from $100 to $10,°00, coupon and registered, and 
their heavy sales in this country and Europe assure the rapid construction of the road. 

The bonds are FREE FROM U.S. TAX, have 30 years to run, principal and interest payable IN GOLD at 
the Banking Honse of JAY COOKE & CO. 

All marketable securities received in exchange without expense to the investor, at their highest current 


_ JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, 


For sale by Banks and Bankers generally throughout the United States and Canada, 


IT NABE & CO’S PIANOS. 


(Established 1833, Md.) 
18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Country and Europe. They have 
- been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals, Every Instrument fully warranted for five years, 
WAREROOMS: 
650 BROADWAY, N. ¥., AND 270 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 


Pianos to rent, sold on installments, and old ones taken inexchange. Iliustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “PREMIUM OIL” 


Guaranteed over 150° Fire Test. WW L F even if a lighted lamp 
be upset and broken! SAFEST AND PUREST OIL KNOWN. _ Used in 100,000 
families. For sale everywhere. Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y. ; 40 India St., Boston ; 34 S. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


BABCOCK 
Fire Extinguisher. 


“Absolutely the BEST 
PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE !’ 


Send for ‘Its Record.” 


F. W. FARWELL, 
Secretary. 


407 Broadway, New York. 
656 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 


Philadelphia and Washington. 


Baltimore, 


SAFES 
sis 












WARDS, | 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. | 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of | 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12.50. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be 
| paid to Express Company on receipt of goods. 

Ss. W. H. WARD, 
862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 
ALSO, 
387 Broadway, New York. 


DOOLEY’ 
He YEAST, 885 
‘POWDER 


| TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 





tf 





858-700 








j 290? We answer—It costs 
ess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
4 U e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
know) using our Pi nto States aa Territorion, 
you may u onr Pianos in 40 States and Te es. 
U.S. Piano Co. 865 Broadway. New York. 
AGENTS WANTED—For our new Book, THE 








direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 

BRIGHT SIDE OF NEW YORK. By 

a City Missionary. 200 Engravings. Avyents sell 40a 
ae = B, TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
09-0 





JUL 9 194G 


[Marcn 9, 1872, 


BALL, BLACK & C0, 
565 and 567 Broadway, N. Y., ’ 
LARGEST IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN 
SILVERWARE, 
PRECIOUS STONES, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
MARBLE STATUARY, 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
GAS FIXTURES, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
FINE JEWELRY 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
















MOLLER's 
SCOpD LIVER O'f% 






eT 





8S MORE FREE FROM UNPLEASANT 

taste or smell than any other Cod Liver Oil; is 
more readily assimilated and more easily digested 
can be taken by persons who cannot retain other oil 
on their stomach ; is recommended by many eminent 
medical men in Europe and America. Sold by 
Druggists. 845-057 


9 
BATTY’S NABOB PICKLES. 
BATTY’S CHOW CHOW. 
BATTY’S MIXED PICKLES. 
BATTY’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
BATTY’S MULLIGATAWNY SAUCE. 
BATTY’S POTTED MEATS, 
BATTY’S JAMS AND JELLIES, 
Sold by all Grocers. 
CRANE & COMPANY, 
Agents for United States and Canadas, 
190 Fulton St., New York. 


smc 







8, M. Agents; 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Geté 
the agency and 
sellit, Address 
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| “DOMESTIC” S, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


INSURE 


AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS 


IN THE 








CASH ASSETS 
$1,919,891. 


’ 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


3500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’ 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


Of HARTFORD, Ct. 
tfo 





“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cte 








E. P. Gleason Manufacturing Co. 
MAKE 
Gas Burners of Every Description, 
Street and Fancy Lanterns, etc., etc. 
135 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 855 67-0 


NAPOLEON’S CABINET 
DRY VERZENAY 
Champagne, 
or BOUCHE FILS & CO. 
For Sale at the leading Wine Merchants’ and Grocers’. 


BOUCHE FILS & CO,, 


SOLE AGENTS, 37 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 








_  I.0O. O. F.—Every Odd Fellow should 
é < have a Pocket LODGE ACCOUNT BOOK. 
se -~—Good for 18 years. Only 20 cents, post 
7 ~~" paid, or 6for $1. Address, I. M. MILLER, 
Box 253, Harrisburg, Pa. 0 


AN YPENFITSIT. 
————— Es 


Darling Self-Supplying Penholder filled by atmos- 
pheric pressure, writes over 2000 words with one dip 
of Ink, Samples by mail 50 Cents each, Nickel, $1.00; 
Rubber, $2.00; Gold, $2.50; also, Pens adapted for 
marking peckages, red ink ruling, &c, Samples beau- 
tifully nickel plated §Q Cts. each. Every office needs one. 
Address, B, L, GOULDING & 00., Mfs, 6 State St. N-Y. 








PAUTUIUSTS. 


Full instructions for home treatment. Address., 
| R. N. TOOKER, M.D., 117 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0, 
































